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MR. WELLMAN’S SEA FLIGHT 


HAT WALTER WELLMAN “has added another tc the 

great romances of the sea and air” is a statement ad- 

vanced by the New York Evening Mail without any like- 
lihood of its being challenged. As the London Daily Telegraph 
remarks, “ Wellman and his five associates are secure in the fame 
which justly attaches to heroic pioneers.” But aside from this 
aspect of the adventure, the first at- 
tempt to cross the Atlantic by balloon 
seems to have chiefly imprest Ameri- 
can newspapers as a vindication of Mr. 
Wellman’s sincerity and courage, and 
as a fresh demonstration of the short- 
comings of the dirigible—the latter in 
spite of the fact that the America 
broke all previous records of dirigible 
balloons for distance traveled, for time 
in the air, and for seafaring. The dis- 
tance traveled, according to the com- 
putation of Navigator Simon, was 1,008 
miles; the time in the air, 7114 hours. 

“The wits of the press are silenced, 
and Walter Wellman’s fellow journal- 
ists all along the line are undone,” 
exclaims the Philadelphia Telegraph, 
which confesses itself among those who 
“have launched volley after volley of 
banal ridicule” against various other 
sensational and much advertised under- 
takings with which Mr. Wellman’s 
name has been connected in the past. 
In a tone of humorous contrition The 
Telegraph goes on to say: 

“We knocked where we might have 
boosted and we casually greeted ,the 
simple faith of a pathfinder with the 
grin sardonic. We held aloof and be- 
guiled the tedious waiting moments 
with incredulous sneers. We have been 
cheap, like a nickel automaton, or a Pittsburg councilman 
dickering for graft. Moreover, we know it and we apologize. 
And now we are willing to believe in Wellman to the utter- 
most; also to the ‘ hindermost,’ to assume that he has never 
been understood. He tried his best to reach the North Pole by 
boat and by balloon, and if ever he sends out advance notices 
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WALTER WELLMAN, 


Whose attempt to cross the Atlantic by airship has fired 
the imagination of two continents. 


of a voyage to the moon, it will be advisable for the curious 
to point their opera-glasses skyward.” 


Wellman actually took greater chances than any traveler be- 
fore him, declares the Washington Post, which adds that the 
fog enveloping the air-ship at the start “ well typifies the im- 
penetrable conditions which lay ahead of the expedition through- 
out its progress.” The splendid courage of these aeronauts, 
their perilous risks, and their fortunate safety, remarks the 
Philadelphia Press, “does not change 
the essential fact that the dirigible 
balloon has failed again of its purpose.” 
We are reminded that it is the sport of 
winds, and it steadily loses gas. The 
same paper admits, however, that the 
recent trip of a dirigible from Paris to 
London has startled all Europe, such 
possibilities does it reveal for the at- 
tack of cities, camps, and forts in time 
of war. The abandonment of the 
America, comments the New York 
World, “will confirm the impression 
caused by the wreck of one Zeppelin 
after another that the dirigible is far 
from achieving the mastery of the air. 
It is too big and too frail.” The Well- 
man experiment, thinks the New York 
Press, “has almost finally removed the 
dirigible balloon from the field of po- 
tential practicality in transportation to 
that of a very exciting and hazardous 
sport.” But “the reckless pluck of 
Wellman is the world’s toast,” declares 
the New York American, and The 
Christian Science Monitor, of Boston, 
thinks that the venture, tho unsuccess- 
ful, “ will influence human thought and 
human endeavor through all the time 
that: is to come.” 

Turning to the English press, we 
find the London Daily Mail declaring that “sooner or later 
the Atlantic assuredly will be crossed by the air route, and 
on that day the name of Wellman will be remembered as the 
first of the Atlantic air-ship pioneers, but before that feat 
is accomplished the dirigible must be brought to a pitch of 
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THE CAT THAT CAME BACK. 


This kitten was the crew’s mascot, and seemed to 
have a foreboding of failure. We read in the 
America’s log that during the first 24 hours of the 
strange voyage she ‘‘ seemed put out,”’ refused food, 
and at times ‘‘ howled pitifully.” 


‘THE 


perfection which as yet it has far from reached.” And the 
London Morning Post remarks: 


“Crossing the Atlantic in an air-ship is one of those enter- 
prises which public opinion will regard as impossible until it is 
actually accomplished. . . . It is possible that no dirigible bal- 
loon yet constructed would be capable of surmounting the diffi- 
culties of an Atlantic crossing, but the recognition of this fact 
will merely lead inventors to remedy present defects and to in- 
crease the power of air-ships until they succeed in producing a 
vessel which can travel safely over the sea for days together. 

“ The Great Eastern was a failure, yet she was the forerunner 
of such splendid ships as the Mauretania and the Lusitania, 
and it may be said that it was the imagination which inspired 
her construction, coupled with added knowledge and experience, 
that rendered possible the great ocean greyhounds of the 
present day.” 


Mr. Wellman and Mr. Vaniman, his partner in the enterprise, 
are both still confident that the Atlantic can be crossed by air- 
ship, altho Mr. Wellman confesses that he has some doubt as to 
whether the undertaking is really worth while, “ except from 
the standpoint of experiment and adventure.” Writing in the 
New York Times, which was one of his backers, he says: 


“We think we know how a ship to achieve such a voyage must 
be built—larger than the late America, with greater lifting 
force, more powerful engines, greater resourees.of reserve gas 
and ballast, and a method of overcoming the fluctuations of 
buoyancy due to expansion and contraction which shall be vastly 
superior to the equilibrator we tested out in our recent 
experiment.” 


All accounts agree that the chief anxiety throughout the voy- 
age was caused by the behavior of the two-ton steel “ equili- 
brator,” which was the distinctive feature of the America. This 
equilibrator, dragging like a great snake over the waves, 
served its purpose admirably in still weather, but in a gale 
tugged and wrenched at the air-ship in a way that continually 
threatened disaster. “The engines were not powerful enough, 
and the equilibrator was a sad mistake,” declares Mr. Wellman. 
Yet Mr. Vaniman, the America’s designer, says in a signed 
article in the New York Times: 


“Don’t let the idea get out that the equilibrator failed us. 
If we hadn’t carried it we never would have anything like the 
record we did. It held us down. If we went 3,200 feet on 


MR. WELLMAN AND HIS COMRADES. 


On Mr. Wellman’s right stands J. Murray Simon, navigator. On his left are: Melvin Vani- 
man, inventor and chief engineer of the America, whom Mr. Wellman describes as “a great 
mechanical genius ’’ ; Frederick Aubert, assistant engineer, and the youngest member of the 
crew; J. K. Irwin, wireless operator; and Louis Loud, assistant engineer, who had previously 
accompanied Wellman and Vaniman in their attempts to reach the North Pole by balloon. 


** AMERICA’S ”’ 


CREW. 


a warm day with it, what do you think we would have made 
when the sun shone without it ? ‘ 

“It failed only in that it dragged too much in puffing, fresh 
winds. Then the air-ship would be driven at a rate the 
equilibrator would not let it make ; 

“ Something that does the work without proving the drag that: 
we found this equilibrator will solve the situation. I think I 
have in mind the kind of a thinz I want to try out next.” 


His next air-ship, he says, “ will be thinner in girth, many, 
many feet longer from nose to stern, and will have three times: 
the engine power of the one that we have lost.” 

In Mr. Wellman’s account of his voyage, as published in The 


‘Times, we read: 


“We were a happy half-dozen that foggy Saturday morning 
when we set sail from Atlantic City 

“We were off.on a voyage whose end no man could foresee. 
That. we hoped toreach the far side of the ocean is true. But 
we had no great.degree of confidence. We knew and said that 
we were engaged in a great scientific experiment, and we de- 
termined that whatever might be the outcome of that experi- 
ment the whole should constitute an adventure worth while. 
For in my creed an adventure which stirs the hearts of men and 
causes the blood to run faster and takes the minds of the peo- 
ple away from the humdrum, breadwinning and money-making 
affairs of our everyday life is always worth while.” 


For a time the weather continued good, and the wind favor- 
able, altho the motors soon developed eccentricities. During 
the first night out the wind shifted and threatened to drive the 
America back to land. Of this stage of the adventure Mr. 
Wellman says: 


“And so the motor was kept running hour after hour all 
through that long and stormy night. Showers of sparks escaped 
from the red-hot exhaust pipe, flew backward with terrific force 
in the strong currents produced by the propellers, and illumined 
the varnished canvas sides of the car and silk and cotton 
envelop of the great balloon. 

“It was with strange and not wholly pleasant feelings that 
we stood and watched these aerial fireworks. A combination 
of belching fire, 345,000 cubic feet of highly inflammable hydro- 
gen, and three tons of volatile gasoline was not one to inspire 
confidence or contentment.” 


On Sunday night a real gale blew out of the Northwest, with 
results, says Mr. Wellman, “ which none of us will ever forget ” : 


“The steel sea serpent with its two tons of weight rode 
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THE DEPARTURE FROM ATLANTIC CITY SATURDAY MORNING. 


THE RESCUE BY THE ‘‘ TRENT’’ TUESDAY MORNING, 


THE START AND THE FINISH. 


heavily in the seas. Its drag in the water acted like a sea 
anchor upon the ship, and in the gusts of wind and the surging 
waves dragged her down toward the surface of the water. It 
became a serious question if we could keep her afloat. The 
danger was that in the heaviest of these gusts and the strong- 
est pulls of the drag rope, the ship would be forced so near to 
the crests of the waves that the lifeboat would strike and be 
torn loose from her shackles. And the loss of the lifeboat 
meant simply the loss of our lives if ever it should become 
necessary to bring the America down to the sea away from land 
or help. 

f There was another danger: that the pull of the equilibrator 
tackle upon the steel car of the air-ship would snap some of the 
steel stays, weaken the structure, and lead to its collapse.” 


Monday morning brought calmer weather, tho the wind con- 
tinued to carry them far out of their course. During the day 
they lost much of their gas, and had to lighten the America by 
throwing overboard one of their motors and much of their gas- 
oline. At 4:30 Tuesday morning they sighted the steamship 
Trent, bound from Bermuda to New York. As the America 
did not have enough gas to keep 


were responded to by the officers on the steamer’s bridge and 
the Trent knew we wished her to stand by and give ushelp. A 
little later the steamer’s wireless man having been awakened, 
conversation was carried on between the two craft. All these 
circumstances and all those which followed—the meeting of 
the ship of the air and the ship of the sea, the electric and 
wireless communication between them that one might tender 
her services to the other and aid in securing the safety of her 
crew—were all unexampled in the history of navigation. For- 
tunate indeed were the passengers of the Bermuda liner to 
witness such an unparalleled event ; and none of them regretted 
having been roused out of bed before daylight to see the strange 
spectacle,” 





CENSUS “PADDING 


ERTAIN Western cities which made extraordinary efforts 
[. to aid the census enumerators are thought likely to feel 
that republics are ungrateful after Census Director 
Durand has reduced their census returns to what he thinks is 
the proper figure. In Mr. Durand’s letter to Secretary Nagel, 
which was recently given to the 





afloat more than a day longer, its 
crew took to the lifeboat and were 
picked up by the Trent. Descri- 
bing this strange meeting in mid- 
ocean, Mr. Wellman says: 

“Mr. Vaniman poured gasoline 


upon some waste, hooked the ball 
upon a wire, and, lighting it, let 





press, seven cities are named which 
“lisped in numbers,” but when the 
“numbers came,” they came in 
such a stream as to arouse sus- 
picion in Washington. The city 
of Tacoma, for instance, where 
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firemen, policemen, street-car con- 
ductors, school-children, and a 





the blazing mass far down below 
the air-ship. It must have been a 
strange scene which presented 
itself to the eyes of the officers of 
the Trent—a huge but graceful 
air-ship floating through the dim 
light, and underneath it a blazing 
signal for attention. Now the 
Trent changed her course and 
came nearer, in response to our 
summons. ‘ Happy Jack’ called 
with his wireless key, eliciting no 
response. Evidently the operator 
on the steamer was snug in his 
bunk. The next step was to bring 
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RM. SATURDAY TEARS goodly number of adult citizens 
/ became temporary enumerators 
a4 during census week, in a frenzy 
} fn of civic patriotism and apprehen- 
/ ; sion lest the Federal officials should 
/ perchance skip somebody, was 
7 first credited with 116,268 inhabi- 
SB Sieceanr’ |" tea sears. A tovieed count taken 
TUESDAY 8A.M ‘ “ 


without Tacoman assistance, gives 
the city a population of 82,972. 








In other words, say the press, the 





out the blinker, and make Morse 
signals with flashes of light. These 


From the New York “ Times.” 


MR. WELLMAN’S OWN CHART OF THE FLIGHT. 


census was padded by 33,296. The 
other cities named by Director 
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DOING HIS BEST TO KEEP ’EM TOGETHER. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 






































TWO HUNGRY MOUTHS TO FEED. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


“DOUBLE, DOUBLE, TOIL AND TROUBLE.” 


Durand are Seattle and Aberdeen, Wash.; Portland, Ore. ; 
Boise, Ida. ; Fort Smith, Ark. ; and Minneapolis—* and there 
are others.” Prompt disclaimers have come in from these 
municipalities accused of census fibbing. Special Agent Stacey 
Corwin, who is mentioned as one of the chief offenders in regis- 
tering Tacoma’s “fantom citizenry,” protests: “There is 
nothing in it!” A committee of Minneapolis business men 
request the Associated Press to publish widely the fact that 
in their city there was only the slightest error, the original 
return of the local supervisor being “ practically verified” by 
the Census Bureau’s subsequent investigation. 

In Tacoma, says Directer Durand, the “ padding ” was done 
mainly by the use of slips printed by private individuals and 
containing the census questions. These were distributed very 
generally on street-corners and elsewhere and were filled out 
by thousands of people who either had already been enumer- 
ated or who were not permanent residents of the city, or were 
not entitled to be counted there. Suspicion was aroused when 
the census schedules were examined and found to contain an 
absurdly large number of families reporting many “ roomers ” 
and “ lodgers.” 

Tacoma’s “ ambitious mendacity,” as the New York Globe 
calls it, is “ perfectly natural ” in the eyes of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger—* The youngster yearns for long pantaloons; the 
collective youngster, older grown, still yearns.” So Tacoma 
wanted to be as big as Seattle. Then, proceeds The Public 
Ledger : 


“Seattle, also listed as a sinner against the census, desires 
to be recognized as San Francisco’s rival: Portland, too, blush- 
ing among the accused, sought to conceal the fact that the sea- 
ports had outstript it. Boise believed that Idaho was entitled 
to one large city. Minneapolis could not bear the thought that 
St. Paul should be credited with disproportionate growth. Each 
set of offenders had some reason that seemed good to them.” 


The fictitious resident, after all, does a city no good, for 
he has to be perpetuated from census to census, or there 
will seem to be a slump, so, says one of the many papers ma- 
king this point, “the undetected census fib necessarily be- 
comes a serial.” The St. Paul Dispatch goes on to explain. 
There was Omaha— 


“The ambitious city by the Platte turned up in 1890 witha 
population of 140,152 against 30,518 in 1880, a gain of 360 per 


cent. The borrowed plumage deceived nobody and when, ten 
years later, a strict census—for the Government was suspicious 
—revealed only 102,552 people, Omaha was compelled to 
shoulder not only this commercial disadvantage, but the sneers 
and gibes of theentire country. St. Joseph is believed to have 
padded her census in 1900, as no one familiar with the city will 
believe it has suffered a loss of 25 per cent. since then, yet the 
figures for this year show only 77,408, as against 102,979 in 1900. 
This apparent loss affects the showing of the State of Missouri 
and is partly responsible for the loss which is receiving 
incredulous and universal comment.” 





MR. ROCKEFELLER’S WAR ON DISEASE 


the great cure for all diseases, and according to news- 

paper accounts it still exerts its healing virtue, tho by 
an indirect route. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, we read, has added 
$3,820,000 to his previous gifts to the Institute for Medical Re- 
search, making a total of some $8,240,000. The occasion of this 
announcement was the opening of a new hospital, with 70 beds, 
to which no one will be admitted unless suffering from some 
disease the Institute is studying. Just now, we are told, ap- 
plicants must have infantile paralysis, pneumonia, or heart 
disease, or else seek relief elsewhere. This restriction, how- 
ever, instead of limiting the usefulness of the hospital, is in- 
tended to have the opposite effect. To quote from the news 
columns of the New York Evening Post: 


O-« ACCORDING to scriptural accounts, was formerly 


_ “That the hospital will be able to house only about seventy 
patients would seem at first to imply that its activities, as far 
as the general public are concerned, are limited, but as a matter 
of fact it is doubtful if there is another hospital in the city—or 
in the country for that matter—that will, in its work, come 
nearer to affecting the entire community than this one 

“ What distinguishes the hospital of the Rockefeller Institute 
from others is simply this: The ordinary general hospital must 
take nearly every kind of acute disease that offers, doing its 
utmost to meet the actual demand of the sick poor, a demand 
that usually taxes the resources of its supporters and the devo- 
tion of its staff to the utmost. In performing this indispen- 
sable function, the general hospital obtains, and will always 
obtain, a vast amount of clinical material and experience of 
great importance to medical science, but this must come as a 
by-product. The resources of the hospital must be used pri- 
marily to treat all the diseases with which the community hap- 
pens to be afflicted. They can not, without breach of trust, be 
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GREAT C@sAR! 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


SAMSON. 
—B. S. in the Columbia State. 


REINCARNATIONS. 


diverted at will to the study of this or that disease which at a 
given time presents the most desirable or ,hopeful ‘field for 
research. 

“ The hospital of the Rockefeller Institute, on the other hand, 
will select from time to time a small number of diseases—say 
three or four—admit only patients suffering from those diseases, 
and consecrate the skill and the entire time of its staff to the 
care of those patients. From the viewpoint of the sick man or 
woman or child this will mean the enlisting of all known forces 
that can fight for his recovery—diagnosis, medical treatment, 
diet, and nursing, under conditions as favorable as the founder’s 
generosity and the wisdom of his advisers could contrive. From 
the viewpoint of medical science it will mean an almost un- 
equaled opportunity for the study of selected cases, with free- 
dom to concentrate all the resources of medical knowledge and 
the most approved scientific methods, if need be, on a single 
disease.” 


The practise of vivisection at the Institute has given rise to 
the erroneous idea among the ignorant that the patients in the 
new hospital will be made the subjects of experimentation. 
The New York Sun corrects this mistake thus: 


“The trustees wish it understood clearly that this is not the 
case. By filling the hospital with only three or four kinds of 
disease it will be possible for the staff to concentrate upon 
these for the purpose of study. The hospital would have no 
right and does not expect to take any liberties with the patients. 

“It is true that germs or serums obtained by the experts dur- 
ing the. patient’s illness may be used for experimentation on 
animals, such as the monkeys and frabbits which are kept in 
readiness for experimentation in the old building of the Insti- 
tute. Incidentally the monkéys have been used up rapidly of 
late. It was reported that thére were more than 100 a month 
ago, and yesterday the keeper said he had only about 30 on 
hand.” ee 


v: 
Some of the achievements of the Institute up to date are 
recounted as follows in The Evening World : 


“ Dr. Theobald Smith, of the directors, by his investigations of 
the Texas cattle fever, has carried forward a great protective 
work. There have been highly important researches in the 
problem of New York’s milk supply. 

“Drs. Metzler and Joha Auer have studied injections of mag- 
nesium salts in certain cases, and have noticed the narcotizing 
effects on nerve fibers. Dr. Levene has made important dis- 
coveries in connection with the processes of digestion. Drs. 
Kast and Metzler have carried on important work in cocain. 
Important discoveries have been made concerning the complex 
nature of snake-bite. 


“Great progress has been made in the work of combating in- 
fant paralysis. In the case of every dread germ disease’ im- 
portant research work has been done looking toward ‘the 
discovery of an efficient antitoxin.” 





AN ACCUSED CANDIDATE 


‘| \HE NOVELIST who gave us the character of “ Get- 
rich-quick Wallingford” in the columns of a Philadel- 
phia weekly never dared go so far in his flights of fancy 

as to make the smooth promoter run for Governor of Pennsyl- 

vania. Yet if weare to believe the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican (Ind. Rep.), a near spiritual relative of Wallingford is now 
up for that office on the Republican ticket. His name is John 


. K. Tener, and he denies with indignation the charge that he is 


in the Wallingford class. The Democratic and Independent 
papers in Pennsylvania accept his guilt as established, but his 
friends in the party ranks remain unshaken in their faith in him. 
Thus the Harrisburg Telegraph (Rep.) declares its doubts set 
at rest by “ the calm and dignified manner ” in which the accused 
“has met the vilification of his enemies,” while the Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times (Rep.), in a similar burst of loyalty, asserts that 
Mr. Tener’s “ prompt and sweeping disavowal of any wrong- 
doing . . . will be accepted by all who know him as a sufficient 
answer.” Evidently, however, some of the Pennsylvania editors 
do not know: Mr. Tener, and these are demanding some answer 
more specific than a “sweeping disavowal of wrongdoing,” 
while to editors outside the State the situation even seems seri- 
ous enough to call for the intervention of Colonel Roosevelt. 
“In any other State than Pennsylvania,” asserts the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.), “such revelations, even if Tener’s own 
conduct was within the law, would compel his retirement from 
the canvass.” 

The charges made by a Republican paper against the Repub- 
lican candidate for the highest office in the gift of the State 
are as follows: 


“That John K. Tener sold his name as president of a fraudu- 
lent corporation formed and conducted by swindlers, the con- 
sideration they voted him, on the day he was elected, being a 
salary of $5,000 a year and $50,000 in stock ; 

“That by the use of John K. Tener’s name as president and 
director of the swindling concern they have unloaded its 
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worthless stock upon the public to the amount of nearly 
$1,250,000 par value; 

“ That the John K. Tener corporation is capitalized at $2,000, - 
000, the issue being based upon the worthless remnants of four 
other companies, organized and wrecked by the same swindlers, 
which had fleeced numerous investors; 

“That its literature, bearing prominently the name of John 
K. Tener as president and 
director, is a mass of false 
and misleading representa- 
tions ; 

“That the ‘ assets’ of the 
corporation to which John K. 
Tener sold the use of his 
name consist of the ‘ assets’ 
of bankrupt fake companies, 
which were falsely valued at 
$2,000,000 and made the basis 
of a fraudulent issue of $2,- 
000,000 ‘ full-paid and non- 
assessable stock’ ; 

“That the John K. Tener 
swindle floated its $2,000,000 
‘ full-paid and non-assessable 
stock’ on an unredeemed 
option to buy $12,400 worth 
of rights of way for a fantom 
railroad; 

“ Senator Penrose proposes 
to elect a candidate, thus 
branded, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. And it is possible 
that he may be able to do so. 
If such should prove to be 
the case, it would furnish 
the enemies of popvlar rule 
with the best excuse for 
heaping derision upon the 
theory that the people are 
capable and worthy of self-government.” 


Photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia, 
JOHN K. TENER. 


In reply to The North American’s attack Mr. Tener, in one 
of his campaign speeches in Pittsburg, as quoted by the cor- 
respondents, says: 


“It is a palpable attempt.to besmirch my character and to 
question my integrity without the slightest justification, with- 
out a scintilla of fact upon which to base an intimation of 
wrongdoing upon my part. 

“I brand the article as a deliberate endeavor to blacken my 
reputation in an effort to promote the selfish and pecuniary in- 
terest of a mercenary and degenerate publication. The article 
is not intended to serve any purpose. It is a slanderous screed. 

“The preliminary exploitation and solicitation of sales of the 
paper emphasize the character of the men responsible for it. 
My relations with this company were entirely straightforward 
and honorable in every respect. I became connected with the 
company in the ordinary course of business through W. L. 
Chrisman, a reputable attorney in Philadelphia, and now 
president of the company. 

“There is absolutely nothing to conceal, nor is there anything 
that calls for an explanation of my actions in the matter. 
When I found I could not give the necessary time to the com- 
pany I severed my connection with it absolutely, never having 
accepted any of its stock.” 


Speaking again in the town of Indiana, Pa., he says: 


“TI want to say to you, my friends, that my business life has 
always been in the open, and that I fear no statement of facts, 
and further, I am not connected with any business organization 
that is not perfectly legitimate and eminently successful. . .. 
My nomination came from the people and not from an individ- 
ual, and I do not propose to retire from the ticket for any man 
or any set of men.” 


As the Philadelphia Record (Dem.) sees it, Mr. Tener is be- 
tween the horns of a dilemma, since he must either admit that, 
if innocently deceived about the National Public Utilities Cor- 
poration, he has too little intelligence to be Governor, or that, 
if not deceived, he lacks the “ qualifying honesty ” required in 
the Governor’s office. The Pittsburg Dispatch (Rep.) thinks 
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that Mr. Tener should vindicate himself by “ prompt recourse 
It adds: 


“That would permit the sworn evidence to be laid before the 
public and enable the voters to cast their ballots upon bet- 
ter information than the broad and indefinite charges and 
contradictions now available.” 





A GREAT INSURGENT LEADER GONE 
“i. HAD the eager rejoicing power to meet all de- 


mands,” said James G. Blaine in eulogy of Presi- 

dent Garfield, and the same phrase might well por- 
tray the spirit with which Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver faced life, 
declares the Chicago Evening Post. In every newspaper tribute 
to the high character and winning eloquence of the late senior 
Senator from Iowa, there is the acknowledgment, without re- 
gard to party, of the loss sustained by the insurgent movement, 
by the Republican party, and by the whole nation. 

Yet it is generally thought by the press that Senator Dolli- 
ver’s greatness as a national statesman, while slowly ripening 
through a score of years of faithful work in Congress, first 
blossomed forth in the tariff debates a year ago. Several 
papers recall that Senator Dolliver was a protectionist up to 
the death of Senator Allison, when he alined himself with 
Cummins as a “progressive.” But having experienced this 
change of heart, he “came into his own” as the} most effect- 
ive speaker among the insurgent Senators. Moreover, he 
had helped to make the Dingley Tariff and he knew the busi- 
ness of schedule-making from A to Z. His greatest triumph, 
by common consent of his editorial eulogists, was his attack 
in the Senate on the wool and cotton schedules of the Aldrich 
Bill. These speeches, says the New York Evening Post, were 
“as brilliant as they were successful, the veteran from Rhode 
Island being more than once 
convicted of ignorance, while 
on one occasion he was so 
confused and exasperated by 
the Iowa Senator’s persist- 
ent and sarcastic questions 
that he beat a precipitate 
retreat from the ,Senate 
Chamber.” This point is also 
made much of by the editor 
of the Des Moines Register 
and Leader, in the capital of 
the late Senator’s own State: 


“In felicity of expression 
no public man of his time 
has approached him. His 
last speech on the tariff, 
twelve solid columns long, 
was read with the intensest 
interest, because of the art 
of the orator. And yet it 
was a speech calculated to 
end the argument, as indeed 
it did. For from the day it 
was delivered no man has 
essayed to answer it. It was 
the marvel of the tariff de- 
bate that Dolliver could 
illumine the subject as Gladstone was said to have illumined 
the English budget, until it rivaled the latest novel.” 


Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 
JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER. 


The Republican Philadelphia Press which can not help re- 
minding us that except on the Payne Tariff, Senator Dolliver 
“has always been, so far as his public utterances show, in entire 
accord with his party,” is not a whit behind the venerable 
Democrat, Colonel Watterson, in mourning the untimely fate 
of a statesman stricken down at the height of his fame and in 
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THIS WAS A TOWN. 


ESCAPED WITH THEIR LIVES. 


SCENES FROM THE MINNESOTA FOREST FIRES. 


the fulness of his powers. 
Journal : 


To quote the Louisville Courier- 


“Whom the gods love die young. Senator Dolliver had at 
least the good fortune that comes to those whose ship goes down 
‘when eager winds are kissing every sail.’ He was spared the 
shipwreck of hope that is suffered by hard-working public ser- 
vants who realize in their old age that improving human insti- 
tutions is a form of activity that promises greater labor than 
reward, if other reward than popularity and preferment is 
looked to as a result of the mintage of brain and brawn entailed 
by a conscientious devotion to duties and the burning of the 
candle at both ends.” 


The following outline of Senator Dolliver’s career is taken 
from the news columns of the New York Sun: 


“Senator Dolliver was fifty-two years old. He was born in 
Preston County, W. Va., and was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia in 1875. Three years later he was ad- 
mitted to the bar and opened a law office at Fort Dodge, Ia., 
which had been his home since that time. He went to Congress 
first as a member of the House in 1889 from the Tenth Iowa 
District. His term in the Fifty-sixth Congress was broken in 
upon in 1900 when he was appointed Senator for the unexpired 
term of the late John H. Gear. After that he was elected to 
the Senate twice and his last term was to end in 1913.” 





IN BEHALF OF THE PRISONERS 


AILS, jailers, and jail-birds are in prominence just now, 
J with a popular magazine printing the penological experi- 
ences and musings of the sometime prison poet, “John 
Carter,” and with the newspapers discussing from various 
angles the sayings of the eminent authorities recently met at 
Washington in the fifth International Prison Congress. Even 
President Taft is quoted as cautioning a number of these dele- 
gates against the tendency toward making our prisons “ so com- 
fortable as to furnish a motive for violating the law.” Accord- 
ing to press reports, however, there seems to be no danger in 
this direction, most of the speakers urging the necessity of 
“reform without sentimentality.” Discussions of prison sanita- 
tion, of professional training of prison officers, of special pris- 
ons for “ first offenders,” of the death penalty, the indeterminate 
sentence, and the general purpose which should underlie the 
treatment of the twentieth-century offender took up most of 
the time. 
The theory, so closely associated with the name of Lombroso, 
that there is a definite criminal type of countenance was vigor- 
ously assailed by Sir Evelyn Ruggles Brise, of England, who 





declared that the whole study of crime had been retarded by 
this “superstition.” According to Sir Evelyn, the physical 
characteristics of saints, philosophers, robbers, and murderers 
were often the same—‘ I do not believe a murderer can be re- 
vealed by his frontal curve, nor a thief by his bulging forehead 
or the shape of his nose.” 

A point no less strongly emphasized was the need for more 
extended employment of convicts. Said President Butler, of 
the American Association, as quoted in a Washington dispatch 
to the Boston Transcript : 


“Do we even in a faint way estimate the possibilities of the 
employment of persons in many lines of conservation of the 
water, the land, and the forests? We have indications not only 
from Michigan City and from Bridgewater, Mass., of what can 
be done in the reclamation of land, but European experience 
also is suggestive, agricultural prisons having been established 
in England, New South Wales, Prussia, Austria, Hungary, 
Switzerland, France, Russia, and Belgium. European labor 
colonies have much to teach us. 

“Why, since prisoners make again habitable the abandoned 
farms of Massachusetts and remove the boulders from the rich 
soil of Rhode Island, can they not reclaim the tide-flats of New 
Jersey and the everglades of Florida? If prisoners build dykes 
in Europe and levees in Louisiana, why not elsewhere? In 
Europe the courses of streams have been changed, mountains 
tunneled, and canals built by prisoners. In the great mountain 
districts of the United States, in the lands of disappearing 
timber and along our sandy shores, there are possibilities 
already without limit. 

“Not all prisoners can be worked without the walls. In most 
prisons a majority can not. But with selected prisoners under 
the right kind of supervision, what could not be done? These 
suggestions provide for the very least competition with free 
labor, for doing something good at the State’s expense.” 


The action of the Prison Congress indorsing the probation 
system for criminals and recommending its extension by all 
civilized governments, is thus noted by the New York Evening 
Post: 


“The Congress declared in its resolutions that the effects of 
probation are beneficial when applied with due regard to the 
protection of the community in the cases of persons who may 
reasonably be expected to reform without resort to imprison- 
ment, and when the supervision is by competent officials for a 
reasonable length of time—limitations everywhere recognized 
as essential to the success of the system. The Congress then 
went so far as to vote that new laws on this subject should 
everywhere be introduced and old ones extended, and that each 
State or country should establish some central State authority 
to exercise general supervision over the probation work. Fi- 
nally, the Congress voted in favor of probation officers in juve- 
nile courts.” 




















DAVID B. HILL, DEMOCRAT 


&¢-y am A DEMOCRAT,” was David B. Hill’s proudest 
I boast, and his death in the midst of a State campaign 
moves one of his optimistic co-partizans to regret that 

the ex-Senator could not have lived a little longer “ to see the 
triumph of the party he loved so well.” The long political career 
of this man who dominated New York politics for many years 
really closed with his retirement after the defeat of Judge 
Parker for the Presidency ia 1904. His death now serves, like 
that of Senator Platt, co remind the editors that he belonged to- 
‘a breed of politicians for whom, to use the phrase of the New 
York Press (Rep.), “ there 1s no room nowadays.” That he fol- 
lowed all the darkest windings of the devious paths of machine 
politics, is generally admitted 
as explaining in some measure 
his long-continued leadership 
in his own State. The New 
York Times (Ind. Dem.). re- 
calls the “faint memories of 
the scandal of the Aqueduct 
Commission and of the Can- 
vassing Board juggle with 
election returns which gave 
the Democrats control of the 
Senate in 1891, the ‘snap’ 
convention scheming of 1892” ; 
yet other papers quote ex-President Cleveland’s praise of 
David B. Hill’s “clean, high-minded administration” as Gov- 
ernor of New York, and The Times itself goes on to pay a 
tribute to the ability he displayed in the United States Senate: 


“There he surprized his own State, he surprized the country. 
He not only showed a clear grasp of questions of financial pol- 
icy, of revenue, and of taxation, subjects in which he had be- 
fore appeared to take no particular interest, but he exhibited 
a readiness, a capacity, and a courage in general debate which 
won the admiration even of his opponents.” 


The full reviews given by the press of what the New York 
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Evening Post (Ind.) calls “ the sordid and depressing details of 
David B. Hill’s public life,” reveal that he had no private his- 
tory to be recorded. Forty of his sixty-seven years were spent 
in the active turmoil of city, State, and national politics. His 
great ambition was a Presidential nomination. Here he failed, 
declares the New York World (Dem.), “ because he never ad- 
drest the moral forces that abide not in parties, but in the peo- 
ple.” Of his home life, the New York Globe (Rep.) finds but 
this to say: “He never smoked a cigar, never took a drink of 
anything stronger than soda-water, and, if all reports be true, 
never loved a woman.” Of his abstemious habits an old friend 
remarks that “it came to be a saying that ‘ crackers and milk 
were a satisfying meal for him, while crackers and cream were 
a banquet.’” “Simply to list with the brevity of a catalog 
the important political events 
of David B. Hill’s life would 
fill more than a column,” says 
the New York Times, whose 
. abbreviated “catalog” we 
summarize as follows: 


He was born in Havana, N. 
Y., in 1848, was admitted to 
the bar at the age of twenty- 
one, and began the practise of 
law in Elmira. He entered 
politics at once, served two 
terms in the State Assembly, 
and had been Alderman and 
Mayor in Elmira when he was elected Lieutenant-Governor with 
Cleveland fin 1882. When Cleveland became President, Hill 
took up the Governorship, secured the nomination the following 
year, and was elected after a listless campaign in which he first 
used the phrase “I am a Democrat” and was credited with 
turning an apparently losing fight by it. Two terms in Albany 
were followed by one in the United States Senate. He was now 
undisputed leader of the New York Democracy. In 1892 he made 
a vain attempt to win the Presidential nomination from Cleve- 
land. In 1896 and 1900 the ascendency of Bryan kept Hill in 
the background, but in 1904 he led the conservatives in bring- 
ing about the nomination of Alton B. Parker, whose defeat 
marked the end of Senator Hill’s political career. 





Co.titector LoreB might make a flat rate of $5,000 as the entrance fee.— 
Wall Street Journal. 

AND now will aviation be condemned by The World and The Sun because the 
colonel flew?—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

STANDARD Ort Co. has enough suits on hand to supply winter clothing 
for a good many lawyers.—Wall Street Journal. 

Tuat Portuguese republic can hardly hope for success. It has not asked 
for a word of advice from the colonel.— Washington Herald. 

Sr. Louis boasts that its preachers are the best paid in the country. But 
in St. Louis there is so much more to do.— Washington Herald. 

A Cuicaco inventor is going to furnish flats with disappearing furniture. 
Manuel beat us to it. His throne was of that sort.—Chicago News. 

WE are willing to concede that probably the tariff didn’t have much to do 
with the insurgent outbreak in Portugal—Ohio State Journal. 

Now that the Portuguese navy has performed its duties in the bombard- 
ment of the palace it will no doubt resume its honorable employment as a 
harbor tug in the Tagus.— Wall Street Journal. 


TOPICS 









IN BRIEF 


Even Col. Roosevelt had to come down. Score one for the law of gravita- 
tion.—Chicago News. * 


Ir remained for the airship man to sweep the big stick from the face of 
the earth.—Ailanta Constitution. 

New Portuguese President is a poet. With time and experience added 
he may yet become a contributing editor.— Wall Street Journal. 

GLANCING through the new work, ‘‘ Marvels Beyond Science,” but thus far 
have failed to.find any reference to T, R.—New York Evening Telegram. 

Wooprow WI:son notes with pleasure that Portugal has set Jersey the 
example of putting a college professor in the executive chair.—Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 

In Knoxville the Colonel found prepared for him a four-faced platform 
with people all about. But facing about didn’t bother him a bit.—New York 
World. 

J. PrerPont Moraan ridicules the idea of latter-day miracles, but he offers 
no explanation as to why two streaks of rust can enhance several millions 
in value over night.—Baltimore News. 
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THE FIRST TIME HE EVER TOOK TO FLIGHT. 
“ The strange part of the stunt,” says the Washington Times, ‘ was that the Colonel consented to be the passenger instead of the engineer.” 































PEOPLE AND ARMY IN PORTUGAL'S 
REVOLUTION 


T SEEMS to be the opinion of the European press that the 
| future of Portugal must depend on the people and the Army 
rather than on the enthusiasm of a group of revolutionary 
doctrinaires. The Army is not completely disaffected. The 
people are not ripe for a republic, says the Taegliche Zeitung 
(Berlin), for a republic requires for its institution and support 
“a nation having qual- 
ities which Portugal 
does not have—disci- 
pline and education in 
a high degree.” The 
correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, 
writing on October 8, 
says he has discovered 
that in Northern Por- 
tugal, and in Oporto, 
the second city of the 
kingdom, which may 
almost be styled the 
Barcelona of Portugal, 
there is a strong Mon- 
archist feeling, and the 
Republic is actually 
repudiated by many. 
We read: 


“The present com- 
mander of the troops in 
Oporto: is declared to 
be a Monarchist. 

“Coimbra has de- 


Cabinet. 
clared for the Repub- 


A MEETING OF THE REVOLUTIONARY DIRECTORATE. 


The leaders of the Republican party which deposed Manuel. 
From the reader’s left to right they are: 


is the Municipal} Guard, which hitherto has proved faithful 
to the King. This regiment, as body-guard to the King, re- 
ceives a higher pay than the rest of the Army. 

The other regiments show themselves deeply imbued with 
revolutionary ideas. If I had to deal with an individual reg- 
iment thus infected I should not hesitate to pack them off 
to the colonies. But I can not banish an army corps. I have 
labored hard, through the newspapers and by personal addresses, 
to inspire the troops with enthusiastic loyalty. 

But it is a pity that more men in military command did 
not act energetically against treason at the time of the assassi- 
nation of Dom Carlos.” 

He expresses a hope 
that he may succeed in 
rousing a better feel- 
ing in the Army, but 
is disappointed by the 
turn events have taken. 
The Navy have fol- 
lowed the lead of the 
land forces, he adds 
sadly. The condition 
of things in the prov- 
inces leads some wri- 
ters to think that the 
people are beginning 
to learn that a Repub- 
lic may mean amelior- 
ation of their lot. If 
the restoration of the 
Monarchy is men- 
tioned, the idea is 
scouted. “Never was 
a country so deplorably 
governed as Portugal,” 
declares the Journal 


e 


Four of them are in the new 
Dr. Antonio Luiz Gomes, Minister of 


Public Works; Dr. Bernardino Machado, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; Dr. Celestino d’Al- des Débats (Paris). 
lic, but Braga, Gui- meida; Dr. Antonio Jose d’Almeida, Minister of the Interior, and Dr. Affonse Costa, Minister . 
maraes and other of Justice. Dr. Costa is described as the brains of the revolutionary party. Dom Carlos lost his 
> . * 
points in the North re- life in trying to remedy 


main faithful to the Monarchy. They rc- 
fuse to recognize the Republic, and at many 
stations in the North bunting and flags with 
the Royal arms, which had been set up in 
honor of the visit which King Manuel was to 
have paid this week, still remain flying. 

“Reports that have filtered through from 
Lisbon state that civil war threatens, and 
that the twenty-third infantry regiment, 
marching into Lisbon from the North, fired 
into a Republican crowd which had gone out 
to bid the soldiers welcome.” 


Other authorities, however, tell us that 
the Army, as a whole, is deeply infected 
with the antimilitarist, internationalist, and 
antimonarchical doctrines emanating from 
the teachings of Ferrer’s “ Modern School ” 
which are embraced by the youth of the 
country and have spread to the Army. Thus 
much light is thrown upon the state of the 
Portuguese Army and Navy and their atti- 
tude toward the Monarchy by an utterance 
of Manuel’s Minister of War, Mr. Mathias 
Nunes, who speaks in a tone of cynical des- 
pair which is almost appalling. Communi- 
cating his views to the editor of the Diario de 
Notizias (Lisbon) he declares in substance: 


The only part of the Army on which the 
Monarchy can rely under all circumstances 








THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR WHO RULES 
PORTUGAL. 

Joachim Theophile Braga, who faces 
the hard problem of satisfying or sooth- 
ing all the turbulent elements who were 
discontented under the Monarchy. 


matters and Manuel his throne because he 
was incompetent even to make the attempt. 
The people are robbed and the Monarchy 
blamed for it. 

The Monarchy is execrated in Portugal, 
says Mr. N. Keith Bushell, in The West- 
minster Gazette (London). When he tried to 
obtain a portrait of King Manuel in a store 
on the Rue: du Arsenal where two years 
ago Dom Carlos was assassinated, he tells 
as follows’ how he was treated by the 
shopkeeper : 


“Scarcely had I breathed his [the King’s] 
name than the man clutched a clasp-knife 
and curst me off his premises. Moreover, 
he came into the roadway to tell me very 
forcibly that he would not keep such a 
‘thing’ in his possession. The incident was 
trivial, but it served to show the spirit of 
the people which prevailed against the Mon- 
archy. Large pictures of the Republicans 
are displayed to view throughout the city 
and gaily bedecked. To trace a portrait of 
the young King is a difficulty.” 


The country is opprest and overtaxed, this 
writer continues, and the people are poor and 
miserable, and speaking of the town of 
Guarda, which boasts a fortress, an old 
castle, a bishop’s palace, and a cathedral, 
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he describes it as a typical provincial city, and altho it has 
8,000 inhabitants, 


“there is not even an attempt at sanitation. Not so much as 
2. water-pipe. Consumption and diphtheria rage as a plague. 
The smell of the town reaches far over the mountains. . . . The 
smallest child develops consumption and commences to cough 
blood before it can scarcely speak. 

“ Laws are practically unknown, or at least they are entirely 
unexercised. For a trivial offense a person is cast into prison, 
* The House of Stone,’ a large cell with a solitary window. The 
prisoners are thrown in together, men, 
women, and children. The floor is car- 
_ peted with closet refuse. Water or 
air never finds its way into the precincts 
of the prison. By day and night the 
heat and poisonous atmosphere linger. 
Furthermore, the Government does not 
feed its prisoners. For example, aman 
is imprisoned at Guarda. If he has 
friends living near who will bring him 
black bread and sausage, he stands a 
chance of existing until the judge from 
Lisbon arrives to hold the trial. If he 
is a traveler without friends, he must 
depend upon the charity of passers-by 
for means of subsistence, and if these 
are not forthcoming he drops down from 
weakness and is soon trampled to death 
by the fighting mob struggling to get 
near the aperture and sun rays. ‘Oh! 
God, that I may not fall!’ is the prayer 
which every Portuguese utters when 
the prison door opens to admit him. 
Upon the Military Governor’s state- 
ment it is not an uncommon occurrence 
for a soldier to unbar the cell door at 
sunrise to find many of the occupants 
dead and often trampled beyond recog- 
nition. They are buried in a hole three 
feet deep without even a coffin or word 
of prayer. If prisoners who manage to 
exist until trial are found guilty, Brazil is their destination, 
bat few run.the risk of this deportation.” 


The “ most eminent court officials ” have long since recognized 
and admitted “ with a grave look and a hopeless nod” that Dom 
Manuel “ is totally unsuited to the position of King.” To quote 
further the words of Mr. Bushell: 


“The merchants of Lisbon declare that the commerce is fast 
decaying, that the Army and Navy are depreciating in national 
strength, and that the universal opinion is, ‘ We are gradually 
slipping away from our high position in all those essential de- 
partments which make a prosperous nation. The young King 
is driven as a mule between the shafts of kingship and official- 
dom, guided by almost a score of reins, which tug his attention 
in diverse directions.’ ” 


Yet no one seems to think that Republican ideals will succeed 
in Portugal. Mr. Bushell has had opportunities of consulting 
eminent men of affairs in the Portuguese capital. What is most 
to be feared is that “ Portugal will pass into the possession of 
Spain.” It has been said that Manuel is popular with the 
peasantry. But this writer tells us: 


“T regret to have to say that such is not the case. The rea- 
sons are not personal, but rather consequent upon the adminis- 
tration which has ruled the country until now. Far North in 
Corunna the peasant-farmer, with his herd of thirty farm-hands, 
crowding together in a filthy house, will take down the portrait 
of the King and cast it under foot. I was greatly surprized to 
find, in many cases, when passing on my horse through unim- 
portant villages, the familiar character, garbed in his revolu- 
tionary black attire, preaching the story of Republicanism to 
farm-hands as they flailed the corn in the fields, and shepherds 
minding their flocks on the hill-sides. 

“On excellent authority I have it that when the young King 
visited the late King Edward in London last year, it was for the 
purpose of asking for the hand of an English princess—Patricia 
of Connaught. King Edward, however, rigidly declined, and 
that disappointment was the last hope of salvation for Portugal.” 
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NO AUTONOMY FOR ALSACE-LORRAINE, 


T IS CURIOUS to compare the fate of three countries jn 
I Europe all of which call themselves victims of imperial- 
ism. The cry of Ireland for Home Rule has been echoing 
through Europe for a century ; Finland is on the brink of rebel- 
lion because of the withdrawal of her legislative independence, 
and Alsace-Lorraine complains that the German Government is 
trying to irritate the province so as to rouse public expression 
of disaffection, which will justify a re- 
fusal to grant them the autonomy they 
are clamoring for. There is no repre- 
sentative government in the province 
at present. The Emperor appoints the 
Statthalter or Governor-General and 
his Ministry, and the country is prac- 
tically administered from Berlin. The 
French look with longing eyes upon the 
republican freedom of government 
across the border and hear their happier 
fellow countrymen execrating the Ger- 
mans, cursing Bismarck, and in mo- 
ments of excited patriotism whispering 
of revanche. We learn from the Euro- 
pean press that louder than ever rises 
the cry for the restoration of the fair 
countries of Alsace-Lorraine to the 
territory of France. 

The former French subjects of the 
confiscated territories are discontented. 
They feel the hand of Bismarck still 
upon them. They have recently ap- 
plied to the German Government for 
Home Rule, autonomy. They complain 
that not only has a constitution been denied them, but this re- 
fusal, according to the independent Strasburg press, has been 
aggravated by measures of repression which cause the most 
wide-spread discontent. 

The Reichsbote (Berlin), an organ of the court, thinks that 
these measures of repression are justified and that the “ method 
of Old Prussia,” that is the method of Bismarck—a word and a 
blow—should be applied to these excited provinces, which 
within the last ten years have been as restless as Ireland is, or 
as Finland threatens to be. Says the paper mentioned: 


“The method of Old Prussia was able to weld with the Prus- 
sian state.the provinces of the Rhine at the time they were 
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- wholly French. What a contrast in the present condition of 


Alsace-Lorraine. In Alsace-Lorraine the past ten years seem 
to have been absolutely lost.” 

The Pan-Germanist Congress, which recently met at Carls- 
ruhe, considered Alsace-Lorraine’s demand for autonomy and 
declared : 


“The Congress is of opinion that autonomy can not be ac- 
corded to Alsace-Lorraine but on condition that sufficient guar- 
anties be given for the maintenance of the tongue and educa- 


tional system of Germany. The Congress would have every 
measure taken to prevent the creation of a new confederated 
state which would become in a very short time the permanent 
home of the spirit of separatism and a constant menace to the 
security and strength of the Empire.” 


These are of course the measures which England carried on 
for some years in her treatment of Ireland and which Germany 
is now copying, says an independent German paper of Alsace, 
the Strasburger Neue Zeitung. This journal complains that new 
oppressive measures are being brought to bear in the Rhine 
Provinces, principally for the sake of exciting rebellion there 
and justifying the Government in abridging still more the liber- 
ties of the people and continuing to govern them as if they were 
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a colony in Southwest Africa. The strictness of 
the early rule under the Iron Chancellor, when 
the sovereign was as absolute and unlimited a 
despot as the Czar of Russia, are being revived, 
says this paper. To quote its editorial: 


“And why are these measures being taken? 
The authorities in Berlin wish to rouse the bitter 
hostility of the native-born, who are scarcely 
awake to the meaning of this sudden change of 
policy . . . inorder to obtain for the Government 
manifest testimony in support of their statement 
that after forty years of connection Alsace-Lor- 
raine is not ripe for autonomy.”—Translations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





USELESSNESS OF THE SUB- 
MARINE 


HE SUBMARINE war-craft is_ still 
looked upon in some quarters as an ex- 
periment and a machine under present 
conditions more dangerous to its operators than 
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WORK OF THE SHELLS FROM THE WARSHIPS IN LISBON. 


the flying-machine. Within the last six years two hundred 
lives have been lost by accidents in this branch of the 
world’s navies. This has forced the British Admiralty to 
the adoption of those precautionary devices described un- 


der another department of the 
present number of THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. In any case many 
think that the general adoption 
of the dreadnoughts and their 
long-distance guns, which make 
close quarters impossible in an 
ocean fight, render these puny 
engines of attack ridiculously 
inadequate. They must at least 
be confined in their usefulness 
to narrow seas, and resorted to 
only by small nations who can 
not attempt to rival the leading 
Powers in their armaments, and 
some experts think that they 
had best be abolished. 

The unprofitableness of the 
submarine is the subject of an 





A ROYALIST 


article in the last number of the Deutsche Revue (Stuttgart) by 
the well-known specialist, Vice-Admiral Kalau vom Hofe, 
of the German Navy. He says that those already built will 


REPUBLICAN GUNS BEHIND A BARRICADE. 



















































necessarily be relegated to the scrap-heap, for he is quite pos- 
itive that “ the submarine is quite useless for naval warfare as 
it is to be conducted in the near future. This vessel is fit 
neither for attack nor defense.” He proposes that the nations 
pass a resolution at the next 
Hague Conference to abolish 
the submarine, and dwells upon 
its danger as shown in the loss 
of two hundred brave souls in 
six years in timeof peace. The 
Socialist Vorwaerts, of Berlin, 
always an opponent of army 
and navy expenditures as ex- 
emplifying capitalist exploi- 
tation of the common people, 
exclaims: 


“It is to be feared, however, 
that this candid Vice-Admiral 
will find himself no more than 
a voice in the wilderness. 

“Doubtless many millions 
PRISONER. will be spent and many precious 

human lives will be lost in 
these floating coffins before they are all consigned to the 
scrap-heap.” 

This extreme view is not taken by other authorities, and Mr. 
Labeuf, the former Engineer-in-Chief of the 
French Navy, writes in Revue Hebdomadaire 
(Paris) to show how far submarines may be use- 
ful to various nations. He does not think, for 
instance, that Lord Charles Beresford is right in 
his opinion that they are more useful for defense 
than for attack, and therefore of great advantage 
to England’s foes, as England is always to take 
the offensive. He says in substance: 





It is not certain that, as Admiral Beresford 
thinks, no one will begin the attack on England. 
Of course ocean-controlling nations, such as Japan, 
England, and the United-States, have less need of 
submarines, tho they must still continue to build 
them. Much more are they necessary to lesser na- 
tions, for if these can not maintain dreadnoughts, 
cruisers of 3,000 to 5,000 tons would be useless, and 
submarines, as Holland, Denmark, and Norway 
have already found out, are their best substitute. 
—Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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CANADA'S FEELING ABOUT RECIPROCITY 


[= TIES between Canada and England might be loos- 
ened and the way paved for Canada to enter the sister- 
hood of States by a reciprocity treaty, declares a writer 
in an important British review. But he believes it is not too 
late to‘save the Dominion from this peril. The tariff question 
is stirring England as well as the United States just now, and 
is likely to be the main issue at their next general election. 
If England should then swing from free trade to protection, 
Canada and the other British dependencies would come into the 
scheme for colonial preference and imperial federation, and 
would not need reciprocity with the United States. Mr. Castel 
Hopkins, who sketches this critical situation in The National 
Review (London), goes on to say that reciprocity with us is not 
so important for Canada now as it was a few years ago: 


“Every Canadian energy has been bent upon expanding east 
and west rather than north and south, upon developing British 
and Australian and South African trade rather than American, 
upon internal industrial expansion and the continued fiscal pro- 














MINNIE YIELDS THE CROWN TO WINNIE., 
Winnipeg is now the greatest wheat market on the continent. 
The wheat receipts at this city last year totaled 88,269,330 
bushels, the total for Minneapolis being 81,111,410 bushels, for 
Buffalo 61,084,797 bushels, Duluth 56,684,971 bushels, for Kan- 
sas City 35,354,000 bushels, Montreal 30,081,779, and for Chicago 
26,985,112 bushels. —Manitoba Free Press (Winnipeg). 


tection of local industries, or careful readjustment of duties to 
existing and growing interests. The whole tone and trend of 
Canadian thought has changed since the early or even the later 
‘nineties.’ The preferential tariff has come into existence and 
is a permanent factor—important in principle if not large in 
practical results; the German dispute and surtax policy has 


steadied the public mind; a vigorous desire to protect and con- ° 


serve natural products has replaced the almost wild wish of a 
decade or two ago to sell and get rid of them.” 


He proudly expatiates on the theme that now Canada is to a 
large extent independent finally of the United States. The 
time is past, he says, when goods made in the United States 
were “slaughtered” in Canada “ over a tariff wall of 17.5 per 
cent. until home production was absolutely discouraged, reve- 
nues stagnant, trade at a standstill” in the Dominion, while 
“ conditions were as bad for the average man in the street asin 
1890 they were, just after the McKinley Bill, for the average 
Ontario farmer.” This has been brought about by the vast de- 
velopment of Canada’s West and improved trade relations with 
Great Britain. “The Provinces of British America have now 
evolved unity and a home for themselves.” He goes on to speak 
as follows: 


“In the long period when the huge agricultural production 
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and export of the United States completely overshadowed and 
concealed from view the tiny product and puny efforts of the 
Provinces; in the years before Western progress made a name 
for the greater Canada of to-day; the American market meant 
much to the Canadian farmer. It spelled prosperity in the 
‘fifties’ and ‘ sixties’ and its partial loss meant temporary dis- 
aster and prolonged difficulty in specific directions. Its greater 
limitation by the McKinley Bill, coupled with other and purely 
local conditions, almost stampeded the farmer into a fiscal rela- 
tionship which would have probably involved annexation. To- 
day the farmer has met even the threat of retaliation and tariff 
war with unconcern and Canada has been almost strangely 
indifferent to the issue of the recent dispute.” 


This writer thus enlarges on the point that reciprocity with 
the United States would scarcely benefit Canada at all, for she 
can sell to Great Britain under free trade ail the “ standard 
agricultural products ” she wishes to export: 


“ Of course it does not follow that a large and profitable trade 
could not be developed with the United States along lines use- 
ful to the farmer, but it would be a question for debate as to 
whether producers, outside of the market-garden area of big 
border cities, would ultimately benefit by a throwing-down of 
the tariff bars against mutual competition. In any case it 
would seem that a demand from the United States for Canadian 
wheat or other standard agricultural products under such con- 
ditions would simply mean a change of customer—not, in its 
essence, an addition to Canada’s market, because Britain can 
absorb everything this country can produce in the next fifty 
years at least.” 


As at this time tariff reform is being discust in England, and 
while Mr. Balfour’s party, the Conservatives, clamor for pro- 
tection and Mr. Asquith’s followers, the Liberals, paint the 
beauties of free trade, this really brings the question of reci- 
procity between Canada and the United States into the area of 
Imperial politics. Says Mr. Hopkins: 

“ Much depends upon Britain’s coming fiscal decision. Tariff 
reform in England will make United States reciprocity impos- 
sible for Canada; the Canadian Government may, meanwhile, 
not go in for a reciprocity arrangement tho the probabilities 
now are that it will do so; reciprocity, if negotiated before 
British tariff reform becomes a fact, will make a united British 
Empire of the future, in any trade and tariff respect, difficult 
of realization.” 





THE KING'S HEAD IN INDIA—‘ The gorgeous East,” accord- 
ing tq Milton, “ showers on her kings barbaric pearls and gold,” 
and even now the East can not tolerate a king stript of “the 
circle of his glory.” The coins circulated in India from the 
British Mint during the last reign represented the profile of a 
rather bald-headed man without a crown or a jewel about his 
person.* Even the Emperor Augustus was obliged to wear 
habitually a wreath of laurel to hide his bare scalp from those 
whom he wished to impress as a divine being. The omission 
of “ the crown and the insignia of imperial sway ” from the coins 
circulated in India had a bad effect among the “ ignorant and 
superstitious masses of India,” says the London Times, which 
continues : 

“Nothing could have been more alien to Indian conceptions 
of sovereignty, and in its way the mistake was serious from a 
political standpoint. It was even said to have been the cause 
of some serious disturbance in Madras. . . . In q letter dealing 
with the question of the coinage of the new reign, the Bombay 
Chamber has pointed out that the Edward coinage has not in- 
spired feelings of respect or veneration for royalty, a common 
belief in the native mind being that the effigy on the rupee was 
that of some official, and not that the King-Emperor, who, in 
accordance with their ideas of regal dignity, could only be de- 
picted. with a crown and other emblems of sovereignty. The 
effigy that approached closest to the Indian ideal of a sovereign 
ruler was that depicted on the coinage toward the end of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, when her Majesty’s head and bust were repre- 
sented with crown and royal robes.” 

It would be well if all difficulties in India that are “ serious 
from a political standpoint ” could be as easily remedied as this. 












AND 





ARTIFICIAL DAYLIGHT FROM VACUUM 


TUBES 


form of vacuum-tube lighting most commonly seen, has 
a fine contempt for electric bulb and are lights. They 
are “simply refinements of the torch of the primeval savage, 
or the common candle,” he said in an address before the Frank- 


M: D. McFARLAND MOORE, the inventor of the 


lin Institute, in Philadelphia, on September 21. 
pends upon the heating of minute particles 
to the glowing-point, so the amount of light 
depends upon the amount of heat, and even 
so, “their scale of color and brightness is 
limited.” 

“Moreover, they are far from economical 
and transform into light, even in their most 
improved form. to-day, only a very small per- 
centage of the..energy contained in the coal 
that is put undér:the boiler. They may there- 
fore justly be described as primitive and in- 
efficient even in their present highly devel- 
oped form.” 


A “more advanced principle” has been 
discovered, however, Mr. Moore goes on to 
say, the principle of “selective lumines- 
cence,” by which metals are found whose par- 
ticles have a higher rate of vibration than 
those of the carbon of the arc-light and in- 
candescent bulb, and “it has, in fact, been 
found possible to set up by heat extremely 
high vibrations in a combination of the metals 
thorium and cerium.” As quoted in The 
Electrical Review and Western Electrician 
(Chicago, October 8) he proceeds: 


“The Welsbach gas mantle is the practical 
application of this discovery in the field of 
what is known as selective luminescence. 
One of the best examples of 
selective luminescence pro- 
duced chemically is the firefly. 
It is upon the possibility of 
electrically setting up vibra- 
tions in gases that the vac- 
uum-tube light is based, and 
the Moore tube light of to-day 
in its various forms is the 
practical application of this 


“In its present form the 
light furnishes soft but pene- 
trating illumination in abso- 
lutely practical and econom- 
ical form either in long tubes 
or in tubes arranged in com- 
pact or portable form as 
~“‘ windows.’ Various colors are 
possible. The most econom- 
ically produced is a yellow, 
from nitrogen. Air alone 
‘gives a pleasing rosy glow. 
Perhaps, all things considered, 
the most valuable is that ob- 
tained by the use of carbonic- 
acid gas, which gives a light 
that reproduces average day- 
light. This is of great com- 
mercial value in all trades that 
are in any way dependent upon 
color, such as dyeing-estab- 
lishments, _ printing - shops, 
\weaving- -and spinning-mills, 


and especially in haberdashery and department stores, where 


it shows goods in their right colors and enables accurate 


matching to be done, regardless of daylight, during the entire 
twenty-four hours of the day if necessary. Color-matching 


Their light de- 


D. M‘'FARLAND MOORE, 


Who declares that our electric bulb 
and arc lights are “‘ simply refinements 


of the torch of the primeval savage.”’ 





MATCHING COLORS BY ‘‘ ARTIFICIAL DAYLIGHT.” 
Vacuum-tube illumination in the largest silk-dyeing works in the world. 





and selecting usually deals with the very finest and most re- 
fined shades and tints and hence the immense value of an arti- 
ficial daylight can easily be understood.” 


The new light, according to Mr. Moore, is being used by dye- 
ing concerns for testing and comparing colors; by lithographers 
who are able to do accurate color-printing by its aid; by jew- 


elers, to’ grade and match gems; by oil re- 
finers, so that the color of the oil flowing 
from their stills may be accurately judged, 
and by photographers, who use it for soft day- 
light effects in night work. We read further: 


“Florists are using it so that their flowers 
may be seen in the same colors they have 
under the blue sky. Art galleries are using 
it so that the pictures they have to sell shall 
be seen in all the vigor or delicacy the 
painter, who made them under daylight, 
meant that they should have. The air and 
nitrogen tubes are used in many stores and 
give the best distributed and most shadow- 
free illumination to be had and the illumina- 
tion easiest on the eyes. The largest equip- 
ment of this kind is in the New York City 
Post-Office, where nearly a mile of tubing 
has been used for several years to light an 
entire floor.” 





MYSTERY OF “INFANTILE” 
-PARALYSIS 


"J \HE CARELESS reader would think 
that the past decade had been char- 

acterized by the development of an 
unusually large number of mysterious. dis- 
eases. The fact is, however, that the modern 
physician is not content until 
he knows far more about the 
cause and progress of a dis- 
ease than satisfied the medical 
man of his father’s. time. 
Hence our “mysteries,” of 
which the latest would appear 
to be the malady whose name 
heads this article. Newspaper 
accounts characterize it as a 
sudden paralysis with little or 
no warning, attacking gener- 
ally the young, but often 
“adults also. The medical 
authorities say that the paral- 
ysis is but a phase—due to the 
penetration of the disease to 
certain brain- or nerve-cen- 
ters. One may have the disease 
without it, and it may appear 
in different forms, according 
to the center affected. Hence 
physicians have been consider- 
ing it not as one, but as sev- 
eral different diseases, with 
corresponding confusion in 
diagnosis and treatment. The 
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F Photographs copyrighted, 1910, by Harper & Brothers. From ‘ Harper’s Weekly.” 
THE LIFE-PRESERVER FOR SUBMARINES. 


A, the helmet, with the purifier folded inside; 
B, helmet and jacket unpacked; C, the purifier 
carrying the charge of oxylithe; D, D, lead-soled 
shoes; E, a shallow-water diving helmet, with 
purifier folded inside. 


AS A SMOKE-HELMET. 


The chemicals in the purifier 
destroy the deadly chlorin gas of 
the submarine, should any enter. 


LOWERING THE AIR-LOCK. 


The device with [which all future submarines in the 
British Navy will be equipped, and through which, in case 
of accident, the men equipped with the helmet can leave 
the submarine and make their way to safety. 


TO ROB THE SUBMARINE OF ITS TERRORS. 


matter is not yet quite cleared up. In an editorial on the sub- 
ject, The Medical Record (New York, October 8) points out 
that the diseased spinal cord characteristic of one form is but 
the sequel of an acute inflammation which is in itself but a part, 
and in fact not a necessary part, of a general constitutional 
infection or intoxication. We read: 


“Not only has it been pointed out on many occasions that 
during epidemics of typical poliomyelitis, cases occur showing 
constitutional symptoms which lead the observer to expect at 
any moment the appearance of the tell-tale paralysis, but are 
aborted so that the little patient after a few days’ illness is 
again returned to robust health, but it has also been shown... 
that in such epidemics similar cases occur, but with the stri- 
king difference that the paralysis resulting is of a cerebral 
rather than a spinal type....... 

“In The Practitioner (July, 1910) Reginald Miller, of Lon- 
don, briefly and ably reviews the present knowledge of this dis- 
ease. Its occurrence in epidemics of poliomyelitis, in the hot 
season, and in children between six months and six years of age, 
and the complete similarity of the symptoms of onset to those 
of poliomyelitis leave but little doubt that in the two symptom 
complexes we are dealing with different manifestations of one 
and the same disease. Miller, in fact, groups all of these al- 
lied conditions as one infection with four clinical forms [inclu- 
ding] . . . the abortive form causing no paralysis.” 


When the brain is the seat of the disease, the writer goes on 
to say, the symptoms may be “ as varied as are the innumer- 
able functions of the different portions of the bra.a tissue,” in- 
cluding mental degenerations, affections of the muscles of the 
eye, or of the facial or the auditory nerve, sudden onsets of 
ataxia, acute tremor, etc. From the study of all these varied 
conditions it is evident, the writer says, that they belong to 
one great disease. He concludes: 

“ The use of two different names for two manifestations of one 
disease is unfortunate and confusing. A'new term is desired, 
and when it is obtained, it must be some comprehensive word 
containing a specific reference to neither the spinal cord nor the 
brain, which will enable the grouping of all of these clinical 
complexities as one great disease.” 


TO TEACH MEN NOT TO DROWN 


AD THE gcores of men who have died like rats drowned 
H in a trap, imprisoned in disabled submarines, been 
through the course of training now provided in the 
British Navy, and had they possest the simple life-saving ap- 
paratus now used there, they might all have been alive to-day. 
This apparatus robs submarine service of its terrors, but lest 
the drowning men in a sunken boat should lose their nerve and 
not be able to use the apparatus properly, classes have been in- 
stituted to teach the crews of submarines in the Royal Navy 
how not to drown. Says a writer in Harper’s Weekly: 


“ Of all the duties that fall to the enlisted sailor’s lot none 
calls for stancher qualities of courage and self-possession than 


the manning of the submarine. During the present year Japan 
and France have each lost a vessel through accident; less re- 
cently France has lost two besides, England two, and Russia 
one, and in each instance the crews, trapt and helpless, have 
slowly died from the exhaustion of the air or have been poisoned 
by chlorin gases within their tombs of steel. 

“To avoid a recurrence of such loss of life in cases of similar 
disasters, England will fit to every submarine that she builds 
in future air-traps—into which the men can go for momentary 
breathing-time, while they put on their helmets—and air-locks, 
through which to leave the submarine. The men will be pro- 
vided with special life-saving dresses and helmets. The helmet 
contains an oxylithe chamber, providing a supply of air for the 
period of an hour and a half, and has a glass window. It is so 
buoyant that it will support the wearer and another man upon 
the top of the waves. The dress is fitted with a chamber which 
can be inflated when the wearer comes to the top, and, after 
closing the valve, the man can open the front window and 
breathe the air for an indefinite time, until rescued by some pass- 
ing vessel. 

“There is a twelve-pound weight attached to the dress, 
which enables the wearer to keep down while traveling from 
the air-lock to the place of escape. Then, if he has not enough 
buoyancy to start from the bottom, he slips the weight. 
This gives him extra buoyancy and takes him to the surface. 
If, on the other hand, he has enough buoyancy, he keeps his 
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weight in place until reaching the surface, and 
it is slipt there. Several hundred men have 
peen instructed in the use of this invention in 
the Submarine Depot at Portsmouth. The pho- 
tographs show how the men are trained by be- 
ing sunk in an airlock, which is a sort of diving- 
bell, in a tank of water. This reproduces the 
conditions under which the men would find them- 
selves when their submarine sank.” 





WHAT CAUSES PELLAGRA ? 


E RECENTLY quoted a suggestion 

WV that since moldy corn has been gen- 
erally accepted as the cause of pella- 

gra, beer made from corn might often be to 
blame. Now come the results of experiment 
showing that very possibly corn has nothing at 
all to do with the matter. A grain of comfort 
in this puzzling state of affairs comes from our 
brethren across the sea. As quoted by Dr. 
George A. Zeller, of Peoria, Ill., in an article 
in The Interstate Medical Journal (St. Louis, 











October) the statement was recently made in 
London that it is fortunate that pellagra has 
been discovered in the United States, as “ these 
fellows will not cease their efforts until they 
have worked it out.” This is considered by Dr. Zeller perhaps 
“the greatest compliment ever paid to American scientific ability 
and zeal.” But to “ work it out,” as Dr. Zeller pertinently re- 
marks, we must first be able to tell the disease whenever we 
see it, and few of our physicians can yet do this. It would be 
a pity if inability in this direction should divert our attention 
to mere laboratory experimentation on fungi. This, according 
to the writer, is what has happened in Italy. As we read: 


“Captain Siler, of the Medical Corps of the United States 
Army, . . . upon his recent return from a winter spent in the 
London School of Tropical Medicine and from a personal inspec- 
tion of the pellagrasori in Italy, said: ‘ The Italians have lost 
sight of pellagra in their researches and have been studying 
corn.’ This very apt comment may convey agreattruth. Fora 
century the world has accepted spoiled corn as the origin of the 
disease and has blindly pinned its faith to the statements that 
came out of Italy, without once stopping to consider that this 
conclusion was based absolutely on empirical observations. The 
increase of pellagra in Italy coincident with the introduction of 
corn is no more conclusive than to associate it with the appear- 
ance of the tomato or the steam-engine. 

“It is true that the aspergillus will develop in stale cooked 
corn, but, since it is the weed of the laboratory and grows on 
about every preparation that is left exposed, no very weighty 
importance can be attached to that fact....... 

“On October 1, 1909, we selected 56 non-pellagrous patients 
on whom to test the corn diet. 

“They were placed in a separate cottage having its own di- 
ning-room, and a special diet, consisting of corn and corn prod- 
ucts, has been issued to them for nine consecutive months. 
They receive the regular institution diet, but in addition thereto 
they also have a liberal amount of corn-bread, corn-meal mush, 
fried mush, hominy, corn-flake breakfast food, corn grits, Karo 
or corn sirup, corn fritters, and common corn-starch. 

“They are kept under close medical observation and are 
weighed regularly and every feature of their daily life is noted. 

“They are kept under absolute control] so far as diet and liv- 
ing is concerned, but otherwise have the freedom of their cot- 
tage, its porches, and the surrounding grounds. 

“The results have been uniformly negative. The cottage has 
produced fewer pellagrins than other similar number of patients 
in the institution. This is explainable upon the grounds that 
extra precautions were taken to exclude pellagrins at the time 
the group was selected for the feeding experiment.” 


This would seem toindicate that corn, as corn, is not respon- 
sible for the disease, but Dr. Zeller admits that it does not touch 
the question of moldy corn: 


Copyrighted, 1910, by Harper & Brothers. From ‘‘Harper’s Weekly.” 


DOING DOUBLE DUTY. 


The helmet, after inflation, is buoyant enough to hold up two men. 


“It is merely mentioned here in order that the profession 
may know that some thought has been turned in this direction, 
and that in the face of an overwhelming preponderance of opin- 
ion that corn is the cause of pellagra there is still room for .ex- 
periment. I doubt very much whether an experiment of this 
magnitude and covering such a period has ever taken place 
anywhere in the world.” 


At any rate, Dr. Zeller thinks, it is in the hospitals and not 
in the laboratories that one must study pellagra. A judicious 
combination of the two might give even better results. 





PROTECTION FROM ULTRAVIOLET RAYS 


a AHAT CATARACT of the eye may be caused by over- 
exposure to strong lights containing ultraviolet rays is 
suggested by a French scientist. The eye is now sub- 

jected to much stronger light than in the days of candles, and 
artificial lights are growing more and more glaring every year. 
The ultraviolet rays, invisible, yet capable of being photo- 
graphed, are present in all white light from most powerful 
sources. Our readers will remember the curious results ob- 
tained by Professor Wood by photographing the moon entirely 
by this invisible fraction of its radiation. An interesting study 
of substances that the rays fail to penetrate and that will hence 
protect the eye, has just been made by Dr. H. Bordier, a French 
investigator, who reports his resultsin the Lyon Médical. We 
quote an abstract from The Hospital (London). Says this 
paper: 

“By a special apparatus he has studied the penetrating 
powers of these rays in relation to all manner of substances and 
solutions, including the fluids and tissues of the human organ- 
ism. He finds that alcohol and chloroform are more opaque to 
these rays than water, and in regard to colloidal substances, 
such as gum arabic, gelatin, and albumin, their opacity is 
inversely proportional to the amount of water they contain. 
Metals in the colloidal state completely arrest the ultraviolet 
rays. The organic fluids vary in their transparency. Cerebro- 
spinal fluid is a little more opaque than water, pleuritic fluid 
more so, and milk completely arrests these rays. In regard to 
the tissues of the eye, vitreous humor is as transparent as water. 
The cornea arrests a large proportion of the rays, thus protect- 
ing the deeper parts of the eye. The crystalline lens is com- 
pletely opaque to these rays. It becomes fluorescent under the 
influence of these rays, and in fulfilling the duty of protecting 
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the retina in this way the author suggests that it may itself 
suffer from their action, resulting in the early production of 
cataract, as in the case of glass-makers and founders. Eyes 
operated upon for cataract, and in consequence deprived of 
their natural powers of defense, should be specially protected 
against the action of the ultraviolet rays. The author points 
out further that such lights as the arc lamp, the Auer [Wels- 
bach] light, and the mercury-vapor light should be used only 
for large spaces. On the other hand, the work-table or desk 
should be lighted by the oil-lamp or electric bulb, which are 
very feeble in ultraviolet rays. He makes the further inter- 
esting observations that the dust and smoke in the atmosphere 
of towns occludes these rays, and hence sunstroke is much rarer 
here than in the country and on the mountains. On the other 
hand, he suggests that the tonic effects of the country air are 
due to the same cause.” rs 

Re : 


| TREATMENT BY HOT-AIR CURRENTS 





HILE a “ hot-air bath” may be nothing new;’ the ‘tise 
W of powerful streams of highly heated air dirgeted 


against some one spot on the body is comparatively re- 
cent in medical treatment. In Cosmos (Paris, October 1) Dr. 
Pierre Menard writes of it, and in particular of an improvement 
in the methods of applying it. He says: 


“Hot air may be borne without inconvenience at a tempera- 
ture as high as 300° or even 400° F. As it yields up its heat 
with difficulty, it does not enter into intimate contact with the 
tissues, as water does. Hot air may be employed in two ways. 
In the first a part of the body, or even the whole of it, except 
the head, is introduced into a mass of air continually renewed 
and maintained at a constant temperature; in the second, the 
air is projected as a douche upon a given region, such as a joint 
or the course of a nerve. ...... 

“The application of hot air provokes in the first place a de- 
fensive reaction of the organism that appears as a slight con- 
striction of the vessels, causing pallor. To this temporary phase 
succeeds a reddening, which increases; this is the phase of 
dilatation of the vessels. At the same time the exposed region 
becomes covered with a slight perspiration, which appears gen- 
erally at a temperature of about 120°. Hot air thus causes the 
skin to function and consequently favors the elimination of 
toxic products. It also occasions hyperemia, which favors ex- 
changes in the tissues affected. Finally, it has a remarkable 
sedative action in the case of pain, and thus easily causes the 
disappearance of neuralgic or rheumatic pains that resist all 
other therapeutic methods. 

“These effects of hot air indicate that it should have many 
uses. As a matter of fact it is employed with success in gout, 
in all forms of rheumatism, . . . in neuralgia, . . . andin per- 
sistent swelling consequent upon fracture. It gives equally 
good results in some skin diseases and aids in the healing of 
ulcers. . : . Its use, however, is greatly retarded by the lack 
of practical apparatus for applying it without danger under all 
circumstances. 

“There are at present two kinds of apparatus for the produc- 
tion of hot air, one using alcohol or gas, the others electricity ; 
but both have many inconveniences. 

“The alcohol devices use the gas produced by the combustion 
of alcohol, which is impure and saturated with water vapor. 
Now we know that warm air, to exert all its influence, must 
be pure anddry. As a matter of fact, moist air can not be en- 
dured by the tissues, because it prevents cutaneous evapora- 
tion. These devices are also heavy and awkward. 

“ The electric apparatus have not these objectionable features. 
They are portable and furnish pure, dry air. Unfortunately, 
they give an insufficient temperature, and it can not be regu- 
lated. Besides, the use of electricity is not sufficiently general 
to regard as practical a device that requires it. We must 
therefore find an alcohol device that gives high, controllable 
temperatures, but that is as portable as the electric devices and 
gives pure, dry air.” 


Dr. Menard has constructed two hot-air machines that he 
thinks fulfil these requirements—one a hot-air bath, the other 
a “douche.” The latter heats the air, but keeps the products 
of combustion separate, and uses rubber bulbs to produce a 
current.—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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MORE FORMULAS FOR FAME 


SHORT time ago we described methods proposed in 
Science by various contributors for estimating fame 
quantitatively, especially by measuring space allotted 

to the various subjects in standard works of reference and also 
by counting the different adjectives used to characterize them by 
writers of repute. Now comes Mr. C. A. Browne with a num- 
ber of other “ indexes ” which he uses in the same journal (New 
York, October 7) to measure the relative renown, not only of 
classic writers like Sophocles and Euripides, but also of the dif- 
ferent plays of Shakespeare. This pursuit, which some now 
dignify by the name of “ historiometry,” can never aspire, how- 
ever, Mr. Browne thinks, to the status of an exact science. He 
says: 


“Fame is exemplified in a multitude of forms. The relative 
position of two men as regards celebrity may be determined not 
only by comparing the lines of print or the number of eulogistic 
adjectives i in a biographical sketch; it may be found as well by 
comparing the number of their portraits and statues in private 
and public places, or the number of streets and squares and 
parks which bear their names, or the number of infants chris- 
tened in their honor, or the number of brands of cigars, etc., 
which bear their effigies as trade-marks, or in a host of other 
ways. 

“Each one of these forms by which fame is exemplified 
carries a certain weight in the establishment of notoriety ; the 
larger the number of objective methods employed, therefore, 
in reaching an estimate, the more nearly do we approach the 
average opinion of mankind at large. And after all this labor 
of comparing and averaging the most discouraging feature of 
historiometry remains, viz., the judgment which is formed in 
the case of recent men and events may be reversed in genera- 
tions to come; centuries must elapse before an estimate of this 
kind can attain a permanent value. 

“Methods of determining fame may be illustrated best by 
taking a typical case. I have chosen for this purpose the de- 
termination of the relative position as regards celebrity of the 
two Greek dramatists Sophocles and Euripides. The two poets 
named lived together the greater part of their lives in the same 
city; they were surrounded by the same influences, produced 
each about one hundred plays, and died within the same year. 
In their. competitions for the dramatic prize Sophocles was 
awarded first honors by the Athenians twenty times and Eurip- 
ides four times. As far as the judgment of contemporaries 
goes Sophocles might be considered therefore to be five times 
as eminent as Euripides. 

“One of the best rapid methods for determining degree of 


celebrity is a good reference index to the works of the world’s’ 


great writers. A comparison of the ratios of the number of 
references to two men in the works of such writers as Plato, 
Aristotle, Plutarch, Cicero, Montaigne, Goethe, Carlyle, or 
Emerson, will give a very good idea of the position of these 
two men in matter of renown. A comparison of the number of 
references to Sophocles and Euripides made by several writers 
shows the following: 








A Number of References. . 
Writer. Sophocles. Euripides. Ratio 
ee Se idle bad Wh eee ee RS 8 1:2.0 
Aristotle 21 btks 
Plutarch . 217 1:2.6 
Epictetus . 17 1:3.4 
Emerson. 8 1:4.0 
Average ratio 1 : 2.66 


This general estimate of the world’s great writers would in- 
dicate that Euripides was over twice as eminent as Sophocles. 
If the two men being rated are poets (as in the present 
instance) a comparison of the number of times their verses 
are cited in different dictionaries of popular quotations will give 
another idea of their relative degree of fame. The following 
comparisons are made by Mr. Browne with two dictionaries of 
quotations: 


Dictionaries. Number of Times Quoted. 


Sophocles. Euripides. ; Ratio. 
BG Sc AG 5 se hsv oe ok Gh asian wie aee 6 11 i:k8 
MMO SS. i. ke ee baw Kees aeeaS 94 ‘228 132.4 





Average ratio 





13.2.1 
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He then proceeds to 
show the superiority of 
Euripides’ laurel wreath 
by these further proofs: 


“Since Sophocles and 
Euripides each produced 
about one hundred trag- 
edies, the ratio between 
the numbers of their ex- 
tant plays will furnish a 
third means of compari- 
son, the writer who was 
most popular and most 
widely copied in ancient 
times having necessarily 
the best chances of pres- 
ervation. A comparison 
of this kind shows the 
following : 


- Burip- 
ps Ratio. 
Extant plays 7 a 1:2.6 


“The greater number 
of extant plays of Eurip- 
ides would account in 
part. .for the greater 
number of selections from 
this poet in the diction- 
aries of quotations. 

“A comparison of the 
number of busts and statues, which have come down from the 
past, offers another means of estimating the renown of the 
great men of antiquity. Catalogs of antiquities for two leading 
museums of Italy show the following: 


SOPHOCLES. 


Number of Busts. : 
Museum. Sophocles. Euripides. Ratio. 
Naples, Museum of Antiquities 
(portico of celebrated men) ............. 2 3 Ge 
Rome, Capitoline Museum . 
(hall of celebrated men)................. 1 3 1:3.0 
Average ratio 1 :2.25 


“It is interesting to compare the previous estimates with that 
of Cattell. In the latter’s list of 1,000 most eminent men as 
determined by the space method Euripides occupies the ninety- 
ninth postion and Sophocles the one hundred and eighty-first 
position—the latter being nearly twice as far distant from the 
first position of eminence as Euripides. While these figures do 
not allow us to fix the exact ratio of eminence, the relative 
position of the two poets in degree of renown is indicated 
unmistakably. 

“T have applied the space method to a comparison of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, using the histories of Curtius and Grote 
with the following results: 


: : Lines of space ; 
Historian. Sophocles. Euripides. Ratio. 
CUSED Gs iad oe oe ee aoe ee 200 773 1:3.86 
MIOQNS s, 5 date his Po eR haew eke 38 71 1: 1.87 
Average ratio 1: 2.85 


“The mean ratio of the averages determined by the five dif- 
ferent methods is 1:2.5, the range of value being between 2.1 
and2.9. Notwithstanding, therefore, the overwhelming number 
of victories which Sophocles achieved over his rival for dra- 
matic excellence, the verdict of mankind seems to be that as 
far as eminence and fame are concerned Euripides is over twice 
as renowned as Sophocles. 

“The method of reference-frequency may be applied not only 
to estimating the position of a man as regards fame, but it may 
be extended to determining the relative importance of his dif- 
ferent achievements. A typical example of the latter is the 
problem of determining the order of Shakespeare’s plays in 
pointof eminence. An index of popular quotations from Shake- 
speare shows the following order of quotation frequency: first 
five, ‘ Hamlet’ quoted 191 times, ‘ Macbeth’ 111, ‘ Merchant of 
Venice ’ 68, ‘ Julius Ceesar ’ 63, ‘ Othello’ 62; last five, ‘ Corio- 
lanus quoted 5 times, ‘ Timon of Athens’ 5, first part of ‘ Henry 
VI.’ 4, ‘ Titus Andronicus ’ 3, ‘ Pericles’ 1. The above not only 
confirms the opinion of Goethe and other critics as regards 
‘Hamlet,’ which excels the other plays of Shakespeare as much 
as Shakespeare himself excels other dramatists, but it also 
bears out the general verdict concerning ‘ Pericles,’ which, in 
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Athens voted Sophocles five times as eminent as Euripides. 
votes Euripides twice as famous as Sophocles. 
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the words of White, ‘is 
too clumsy, too feeble, 
too monstrous, too revolt- 
ing to be an original work 
of Shakespeare.’ 

“It would be difficult 
to find another rapid ob- 
jective method by which 
the plays of Shakespeare 
could be arranged in 
order of eminence. 

“Reference frequency 
of persons, books, works 
of art, events, and all 
other subjects as deter- 
mined from indexes to 
standard works, or in- 
dexes of current litera- 
ture, or library catalogs 
or other means of refer- 
ence, constitutes one of 
the best methods for de- 
termining rank in point 
of celebrity. 

“Its great advantage is 
the quickness with which 
one can arrive at the 
combined judgment of 
many minds. The method 
admits of great exten- 
sion in its manner of ap- 
plication and is recom- 
mended to those interested in the pursuit of ‘ historiometric’ 
research.” 


EURIPIDES. 


Modern judgment 





THE “RESURRECTION. BONE” 


UCH scholarship and anatomical knowledge have been 
M employed (some would say “ wasted”) in efforts to 
identify the bone Luz, said by ancient Hebrew writers 
to be the nucleus from which the body is reconstructed at the 
resurrection. The claimants to its honors, among portions of 
the human skeleton, are more numerous than the birthplaces of 
Homer or (in more recent times) than the surviving negro body- 
servants of George Washington. Had the marvelous stories of 
its indestructibility any foundation in fact, however slight or 
fanciful? Probably we shall never know. Says an editorial 
writer in The Lancet (London, October 1) : 


“ The most careful searching in the last published and amplest 
treatise on osteology will not result in the discovery of the bone 
called ‘Luz.’ It will be necessary to go to the Frankfort edi- 
tion of the ‘ Theatrum Anatomicum ’ of Caspar Bauhinus (1621) 
for a description: ‘ It is stated by Hebrew writers to be a bone 
which can.not be destroyed by fire, water, or any other element, 
nor be broken or bruised by any force. Its site is in the spine 
from the eighteenth vertebra to the femur. We read that the 
Emperor Hadrian once asked Rabbi Joshua, the son of Channi, 
how God would resurrect man in the world to come. He made 
answer: “ From the bone Luz in the spinal column.” When Had- 
rian asked him how he came by this knowledge and how he could 
prove it, the Rabbi Joshua produced the bone so that the Emperor 
could seeit. ‘When placed in water it could not be softened; it 
was not destroyed by fire, nor could it be ground by any weight; 
when placed on an anvil and struck with a hammer the anvil 
was broken in sunder, but the bone remained intact.’ Hierony- 
mus Magius represents that, according to the Talmudists, the 
real bone is near the base of the skull, whether it be in the 
base itself or in the spine. Vesalius writes that this ossicle is 
called Albadaran by the Arabs, resembling a chick-pea in size 
and shape, and Cornelius Agrippa describes it as magnitudine 
ciceris mundati (the size of a shelled pea). Different anato- 
mists have held it variously to be the sacrum, the coccyx, the 
twelfth dorsal vertebra, one of the Wormian bones in the skull, 
and one of the sesamoids of the great toe. Tohave confounded 
it with the sacrum is natural enough on account of the name 
given to this bone by the ancient /epdv dcreov, . . . and the coc- 
cyx is that bone called al ajb by the Arabs, which Mohammed 
stated to be incorruptible and to serve as a basis for the future 
edifice at the resurrection.” 

















RELIGIOUS PRESS ON PORTUGAL'S 
ANTICLERICALISM 


a \HE MAIN religious developments of the Portuguese 
revolution, so far as newspaper dispatches give them, 
show a firm stand against the expelled religious orders, 

and a counter move of Pius X., who is reported to have decided 
to recall Monsignor Tonti, the Papal Nuncio to Portugal, as a 
protest against the anticlerical policy of the Republic. Be- 
tween five and six thousand monks, it is said, have been driven 
across the border. These, from other reports, are likely to find 
much inhospitality in other parts of Europe. The Italian Gov- 
ernment has passed an edict denying them place within that 
kingdom, and many of them, it is said, are turning their eyes 
toward the Western world. The Portuguese Provisional Mini- 
ster of Justice, Affonse Costa, says: “ The solution of the prob- 
lem of the congregations is not difficult. The Government 
needs only to prevent a continuance of religious settlements, 
all of which are illegal. The dissolution will take place with- 
out trouble, and the confiscation of property will follow in duc 
course.” 

Roman-Catholic papers view the revolution in Portugal as an 
outbreak of the elements of atheism and Freemasonry against 
the Church, rather than as any wide-spread expression of the 
people against the Crown. “The rioters no more represent the 
people of Portugal,” says The Sacred Heart Review (Boston), 
“than the rioters and wholesale murderers of Barcelona repre- 
sent the people of Spain.” “The disgraceful scenes of church- 


plundering and other excesses reported from Lisbon are no more 
an index to the real feelings of the Portuguese people than the 
throwing of bombs in the city of Chicago portrayed the senti- 
American Catholics 


ment of the people of the United States.” 
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MONASTERY OF BATALHA. 


This magnificent edifice is one of the many religious houses in 
Portugal of which the exiled orders are despoiled. 





are called upon not to allow themselves to be deceived by the 
reports reflecting discredit on the Church which appear in the 
papers. This journal adds: 


“ It is an old trick of European revolutionaries to make it ap- 
pear that what they call ‘ popular feeling’ against the Church 
is justified by the tyranny or corruption of the Church. Like 
the wolf in the fable, they are adepts at muddying the stream 





‘“DISGRACEFUL SCENES OF CHURCH PLUNDERING”’ 


Which ‘‘are no more an index to the real feelings of the Portu- 
guese people,’’ says a Catholic paper, ‘‘than the throwing of 
bombs in the city of Chicago portrayed the sentiment of the people 
of the United States.” 





upward. Their statements are false. The Church in Portugal 
as everywhere else is a power for good. Sheis doing God’s 
work there as she isin the United States. Her bishops and 
priests are just as faithful to their duty there as they are here; 
her nuns and monks just as intent on their own salvation and 
the welfare of others in Lisbon asin Boston. And all this out- 
cry against them is based on nothing but the selfishness of those 
who want to rob the religious orders of the property which they 
have legitimately acquired and which they have always used 
not for their own comfort but for the glory of Almighty God 
and the welfare of Portugal. 

“The stories of ‘ clerical’ plots against the Government; the 
reports of Jesuits firing at the troops from their college win- 
dows; the accounts of friars hiding in subterranean passages, 
waiting for an opportunity to emerge fully armed to fight the 
Republicans—all this is arrant nonsense. It proceeds frém ig- 
norant, very much excited reporters, or more likely from news 
bureaus conducted in the interest of the defamers of the 
Church.” 


The London Tablet reviews political events in Portugal since 
the assassination of King Carlos and his son in 1908, and declares 
that none of young Manuel’s concessions to the Republican party 
could avail, because that party was pledged to revolution and 
to wage war “ostensibly against the religious orders, but in 
fact against the Catholic religion.” We read further: 


“On this point we may cite the testimony given by such an 
impartial witness as Mr. Henry Byron in {the columns of The 
Morning Post (London) as far back as August 30. ‘The Re- 
publican politicians are endeavoring to indoctrinate the credu- 
lous masses with the militant free-thinking ideas they have de- 
rived from France, and are determined to break with all the 
traditions of Portuguese history. For some years they have 
been conducting a malicious campaign against the few religious 
orders that exist. They pose as the defenders of the secular 
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clergy, but the latter remember that the war on Christianity 
in France began in the same way, and even the most Liberal 
have now been driven into the Conservative camp. Separation 
of Church and State does not frighten them, but they judge 
Republican friendship by the newspapers of the party, which 
rake up or invent clerical scandals and insult and even carica- 
ture the clergy without mercy. The Republicans’ idea of lib- 
erty is exhibited in their attitude to the Jesuits, who, tho not 
a rich body, possess two successful schools. The efficiency of 
these institutions, which have no state subvention, is not de- 
nied, but the Republicans are bent on closing them and expel- 
ling the Society from Portugal. They might, if they chose, 
found schools of their own, but they have no faith in their 
powers as educators or in the efficacy of their ideas in open com- 
petition. Theonly fair policy—free trade in education, and let 
the best win—is not to the taste of your Portuguese Liberal, 
who is often one of the most illiberal of men. The chief of- 
fense of the Jesuits is no doubt their devotion to the throne.’ 
The Times correspondent bears witness to the same effect and 
tells us that ‘the astounding rabidity of Lisbon Anticlericalism 
can hardly be exaggerated. Even at the recent celebration in 
connection with the Bussaco centenary protests were made in 
the Republican papers against the leading part allowed to the 
aged Archbishop of Coimbra—on the ground that he was a 
bishop.” 


The religious aspect of the revolution from the Jewish point 
of view is thus given by the Chicago Israelite : 


“So Portugal is to be a Republic, which means that it has 
broken away from the control of the Roman-Catholic hierarchy. 
Mexico, Brazil, all of the South and Central American Repub- 
lics, Italy, France, and now Portugal, one after another, have 
repudiated clerical control, yet remained faithful to the Church. 
They have refused to be ruled from Rome, tho the large major- 
ity of the people have remained good Catholics. It will only 
be a little while before Spain will also have shaken off the yoke, 
which will leave not a single Latin people under direct papal 
control. In fact, in all Europe, outside of Austria-Hungary, 
and, in a measure, Ireland, the political power of the Vatican 
has become a negligible quantity. 

“In North America, however, the Roman Church is gaining 
political strength. It practically controls the Province of Que- 
bee and all of Eastern Canada, and is growing faster in the 
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THE BULEM ORPHANAGE, FORMERLY A MONASTERY NEAR LISBON. 
A Protestant paper says that ‘the clergy have grown rich in land 
and idleness, and have neglected their parishioners.” 
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United States than any other sect. At its great gatherings, 
every once in a while, some overzealous layman will predict 
that before many years shall have passed America will be under 
Catholic rule. Already a great change has come in the temper 
of the people. Fifty years ago it would have taken a quality 
of courage that very few possess to advocate a division of the 
public-school funds. To-day we are so accustomed to the de- 





Photograph from Brown Bros, 
JESUIT PRISONERS IN LISBON. 

‘* All this outcry against them,” says the Sacred Heart Review, ‘‘is 

based on nothing but the selfishness of those who want to rob the 


religious orders of the property which they have legitimately 
acquired and used for the glory of God.” 


mand that, altho the overwhelming majority of the American 
people are opposed to the taking of any such action, the demand 
has ceased to shock us. It is asad pity that this is so, for it 
is the first step that counts. It is in the unfortunate attitude 
of a large body of Protestants that the danger lies. By their 
eager desire that the United States should be an acknowl- 
edgedly Protestant Christian country they are putting them- 
selves in a position of antagonism to their natural allies, the 
Jews, and others that hold stedfastly to the doctrine of absolute 
severance of Church and State and of the maintenance of 2 
secular form of government. The really ‘ big’ men among them 
are beginning to see this and are governing themselves accord- 
ingly, and their followers are beginning to show signs of seeing 
the light.” 


A Protestant view is given by The Christian Work and 
Evangelist (New York) : 


“The population of Portugal is divided into two classes; a 
small one, more or less educated, which includes the members 
of the House of Lords and of the Chamber of Deputies, and a 
large one, which is almost illiterate, completely ignorant, and 
ready-made food for anarchistic doctrines. 

“This growth of anarchic tendencies has been the more 
marked since the decline of the influence of the Church. In 
Portugal the question of the clergy, settled in France and only 
just beginning in Spain, is as bitter as in either of those coun- 
tries. The clergy have grown rich in land and idleness, and 
have neglected their parishioners in thinking that what did for 
generations will do to-day. But the craving for education has 
been felt, unbelief has sprung up almost as if spontaneously, 
and with thousands anarchy has taken the place of faith. 

“In practically every school and in all the universities the 
students became revolutionists. The people are Catholic, but 
they are not clerical, and they have long ceased to be pious or 
under the domination of faith. 

“A legislative program, including the complete separation 
of the Church from the State, pensions for working people, and 
other social reforms, has already been completed by the pro- 
visional government.” 
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SHRINKING ORTHODOXY IN NEW YORK 


ETERODOXY, as the lay mind states it, has made 
H a gain of 20 per cent. in the past year in the New York 

Presbytery. This means that the vote against ordain- 
ing one of its candidates, Rev. John E. Steen, has fallen from 
37 in 1909 to 29; while the “ progressives,” who were willing to 
waive the question of the young man’s heterodoxy, are 63, as 
against 54 last year. Mr. Steen is one of three young candi- 
dates for the Presbyterian ministry who failed to give satisfac- 
tory answers to the questions of the virgin birth and the resur- 
rection of Lazarus. His position is one of neutrality, refusing 
either to affirm or deny. His other two comrades have, since 
their case first came to trial, passed the ordeal to the satisfac- 
tion of the Church here or elsewhere and now are engaged in 
the work of the ministry. Mr. Steen remains firm. While the 
New York Presbytery were discussing the subject a dramatic 
incident occurred which the New York Sun records: 


“ The Rev. Alfred Nicholson, of the Bronx, one of the younger 
ministers, asked: - 

“* Why does this Presbytery waste its time over scholastic 
questions while pews of its churches are empty and Roman 
Catholicism is in full bloom in St. Patrick’s Cathedral?’ 

“The Moderator called him to order and bade him sit down, 
which he did, but not until it had been shown that he had a 
majority of the members on his side, for when the vote was 
taken it stood 63 to 29. So at last the third of the trio has 
broken into the Presbyterian ministry and is to be ordained in 
the Church of the Sea and Land.” 


The Continent (Chicago), the Presbyterian journal that has 
recently renounced its former name, The Interior, examines the 
act of the Presbytery in this liberal vein: 


“New York Presbytery has ordained John Steen to the minis- 
-try. This news to a few—we are sorry for the pain of their 
loyal hearts—will be equivalent to news that the Presbyterian 
Church has stept another step down. But The Continent points 
it as news that the Presbyterian Church has stept another step 
forward, just as it always does when it has the good fortune to 
add to its ministry a dead-in-earnest young fellow acquainted 
with Jesus Christ and eager to preach that Jesus is ‘ God mani-' 
fest in the flesh,’ and that ‘ his blood saves from sin’ and that 
he ‘ rose from the dead’ to be the living captain of salvation 
for his Church in every age. All of these things Mr. Steen at 
his examination for ordination confest in straight-out ex- 
plicit terms with neither hesitancy nor qualification, joy- 
fully testifying that faith in these things is what enlists him 
for life service in the ministry of his Master. Moreover, the 
young licentiate bore witness with equal clearness to his 
unshaken confidence in the Bible as the revelation of God’s 
will and truth to men. 

“ And what Steen believes, he believes. Friends and opposers 
alike agree that he is incapable of misrepresenting himself for. 
any sake or cause. Being asked what he had to say about the 
virgin birth, he replied that he was the ‘ farthest possible from 
denying it,’ but knowing that the subject is still a matter of 
contention among scholars and not having had enough study to 
arrive at a conclusion about it himself, he wished to be allowed 
to reserve his opinion. Either way, denied or affirmed, this 
doctrine, said he, could make no difference in his faith in the 
incarnation of God in Jesus Christ. Further required to ex- 
press himself concerning the resurrection of Lazarus, Mr. Steen 
made it clear that he made no question of the power of Jesus 
Christ to raise men from the grave, but he could not help 
knowing of the question that some devout scholars raise con- 
cerning the character of the gospel of John—whether or not it 
is an historical book—and therefore he again desired to be 
excused from any affirmation. But he expressly did affirm 
his acceptance of the synoptic gospels as historic, and made 
particular mention of his acceptance of the story of Jairus. 
Above all, he declared it his aspiration to convert men of 


the present hour to faith in Jesus as their resurrection and 
their life.” 


In the favoring vote of the Presbytery much stress was laid 
upon the devotion of the candidate, since his first appearance 
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before them for licensure, in his pursuance of “ the almost for- 
lorn hope at the Church of the Sea and Land,” the farthest down 
town of all the Presbyterian churches of Manhattan. The Herald 
and Presbyter (Cincinnati) maintains its opinion of the 
unwisdom of the Presbytery’s act. It says: 


“The last Assembly specified certain doctrines, including 
those here at issue, and said: ‘ These doctrines have been con- 
fest in the immemorial testimony of the Church, and the facts 
involved are the facts upon which, among others, Christianity 
rests. No one who denies them, or is in serious doubt con- 
cerning them, should be either licensed or ordained as a minis- 
ter.’ It seems incredible that a presbytery, after this decla- 
ration, should vote to ordain a man to the ministry who 
refuses to affirm these doctrines. ...... 

“The news that New York Presbytery has voted to ordain a 
man who, according to report, refuses to affirm doctrines de- 
clared by the Assembly to be essential, is enough to alarm the 
Church. If New York Presbytery is to be an open door to the 
whole Church for Union-Seminary men and others who deny 
inspiration, miracles, and resurrection, it is highly important 
for the Church to adopt overture No. 8, whick provides that 
under certain conditions presbyteries must record examina- 
tions, thus enabling the higher courts to pass on the matter.” 





JAPAN'S APPROVAL OF KOREAN 
MISSIONS 


HE MISSIONARIES who feared that Japanese annex- 

ation would mean a halt in the rapid onward progress 

of Christianity in the “ Land of the Morning Freshness ” 

are rejoicing that all such apprehensions were unfounded. In 

their treatment of the subject nation and their careful consid- 

eration of the interests of the missionary body working in 

Korea the officials of the new régime are doing all that could 

be asked or expected, writes the Rev. H. Loomis from Yoko- 

hama to The Christian Observer (Louisville). Both their gen- 

erous terms and their fair and sympathetic attitude are praised 

by this writer. 

The Resident-General, Viscount Terauchi, is quoted as making 

this favorable statement: 


“ Freedom of religion will always be respected, and I am ready 
to extend due protection and facilities to the propagation of all 
religious doctrines, provided they do not interfere with politics. 
I am one of those who fully appreciate the good work of for- 
eign missionaries, and as we have the same object in view as 
they, the improving of the general conditions of the people, 
their work Will by no means be subject to any inconvenience. 
I need scarcely say that all the vested rights of foreign resi- 
dents will be fully respected.” : 

Mr. Loomis sees in the retention of a Christian, Judge Wat- 
anabe, at the head of the Judicial Department, another strong 
indication and assurance that “Christian men and Christian 
principles are not to be discriminated against, but on the 
contrary, given the recognition to which they are entitled.” 

The missionaries, in turn, approve Japan’s annexation of 
Korea, a fact to which The Japan Evangelist (Tokyo) calls at- 
tention. Another missionary paper, The Mission News (Kobé), 
regards “ Japan as justified in depriving Korea of her national 
independence,” for “ A weak state, with righteousness, may be 
respected and preserved in these days, but a nation both weak 
and rotten, politically, is doomed when it constantly endangers 
the peace and’welfare of other statés.” 





We are requested to print the following from Bishop Walter A. Sellew, 
of the Free Methodist Church: ‘‘I am quoted in the secular press as having 
recently said in an address, ‘Protestantism is dying out and will soon be a 
thing of the past.’ I did not say this, and do not think so. I quoted the 
saying from a Roman Catholic speaker at Montreal, and some newspaper, 
controlled and edited by Roman Catholics, garbled my address and made 
me to say what I quoted from him.” 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE BATTLE HYMN 


ITH THE news that Mrs. Howe is dead in her ninety- 
Wiex year, all minds turn to the great hymn that made 

her name famous. She made her mark with a pcem 
“trembling with the real and gigantic passion of the Civil 
War,” comments the New York Sun, at the same time remem- 
bering that her first efforts at verse bore the title of “ Passion 
Flowers.” The poetry has. evaporated from that earliest 
of her efforts, says this writer, 
adding that “there never was 
much passion.” In its day 
“Hawthorne, who loved not 
that ‘damned mob of scribbling 
women,’ was absurdly and hu- 
morously severe on that little 
book of fifty years ago.” It 
contained the outpourings of a 
spirit young and ardent, but 
without much accumulated ex- 
perience. When the days of 
experience came, however, she 
gave forth the great verses. 
“The swing of them is martial 
and compelling, with something 
of the ballad and the Niebelun- 
genlied in their measure.” They 
were written in Washington in 
1861, and the New York Evening 
Post reproduces from her own 
writings the story of how they 
came to be written: 


“ Late in November, 1861, my- 
self and a number of friends, 
including Governor Andrew, the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
my pastor, and my husband, Dr. 
Howe, went from Boston to 
Washington to see what we 
could of the war. One day we 
went out into Virginia to see a 
review of a number of the 
troops, and the maneuvers were 
interrupted by a surprize by the enemy, in which a small body 
of Federal soldiers were surrounded but afterward rescued. 

“We had to drive home very slowly, the road being filled 
with soldiers marching back to their quarters. To beguile the 
time we began to sing various patriotic songs, among others 
old ‘John Brown’s Body.’ Mr. Clarke said to me: ‘ Mrs. 
Howe, why won’t you write new words to that good air?’ 
I replied that I had often wished to do this. I went to bed as 
usual that night and woke in the gray of the early dawn, when 
the lines of the ‘ Battle Hymn’ suggested themselves to me. I 
composed all the verses lying quietly in bed, and then, fearful 
that I should forget them, I sprang from the bed, found pen 
and ink, and scrawled them almost without seeing what I was 
doing. Ihad acquired the habit of writing this way in the dark 
when the fit would seize me and some one of my small children 
might be asleep in the room. Having accomplished my idea, I 
‘went back to bed again and fell asleep. 

“A day or two later I repeated my verses to Mr. Clarke and 
he was much pleased with them. When I returned to Boston I 
carried them to James T. Fields, at that time editor of The At- 
lantic Monthly. The title, ‘ The Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ 
was suggested by him. The poem was published soon afterward 
in the magazine and did not at first receive any special mention. 
We were all too much absorbed in watching the progress of the 
war to give much heed to a copy of verses more or less. 

“I think it may have been a year later that my lines, in some 
shape, found their way into a Southern prison in which a num- 
ber of Federal prisoners were confined. An Army chaplain who 
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JULIA WARD HOWE, 


Who, had she been of the other sex, says one, would long ago have 
been affectionately and gratefully termed a ‘‘ grand old man.” 


had been imprisoned with them came to Washington soon after 
his release, and in a speech or lecture of some sort described 
the singing of the hymn by himself and his companions in that 
dismal place of confinement. People then began to ask who 
had written the hymn, and the author’s name was easily 
established by a reference to the magazine. 

“The battle hymn was often sung during the course of the 
war and under a great variety of circumstances. Among other 
anecdotes I have heard of its having once led a forlorn hope 
through a desperate encounter to a successful issue. 

“The wild echoes of the fearful struggle have long since 
died away, and with them all 
memories of unkindness be- 
tween ourselves and our South- 
ern brethren. But those who 
once loved my hymn still sing 
it. In many a distant Northern 
town, where I have stood to 
speak, the song has been sung 
by the choir of some one of the 
churches before or after my lec- 
ture. A printed copy of the 
words and music was once sent 
me from Constantinople, by 
whom I never knew, but when 
I visited Roberts College in the 
neighborhood of that city, the 
good professors and their,ladies 
at parting asked me to listen 
well to what I might hear on 
my way down the steep decliv- 
ity. I did so, and heard in 
sweet, full cadence the lines 
which scarcely seem mine, so 
much are they the breath of 
that heroic tune and of the feel- 
ing with which it was fitted.” 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord; 

He is trampling out the wine from 
where the grapes of wrath are 
stored: 

He hath loosed the fateful lightnings 
of his terrible swift sword: 

His truth is marching on. 


I have seen him in the watch-fires of 
an hundred circling camps, 
They have builded him an altar in the 

evening dews and damps, 
I can read his righteous sentence by 
the dim and flaring lamps: 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a burning gospel writ in fiery rows of steel: 
‘*As ye deal with my contemners so with you my grace shall deal.” 
Let the hero born of woman crush the serpent with his heel: 

Our God is marching on. 


He has sounded up the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 
He has washed the earth’s dull bosom with a high ecstatic heat. 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer him, be jubilant, my feet: 

Our God is marching on. 
In the sweetness of the lilies he was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that shines out on you and me; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 

Our God is marching on. 


He is coming like the glory of the morning on the wave; 

He is wisdom to the mighty, he is succor to the brave; 

So the world shall be his footstool and the soul of Time his slave, 
Our God is marching on. 


A long lifetime of other achievements, as the New York 
Tribune points out, surrounds this one in a halo: 


“That one ringing and resplendent lyric seems to stand apart, 
in a class of its own. Conspicuously above not only the rest of 
her works, but also above the great mass of writings of that 
time, it stands as the product of inspiration and as in turna 
potent source of inspiration. Those who have heard the swing 
and the surge of its resounding lines as sung by an army on the 
march or by a great multitude impassioned in their earnestness 
can realize something of the spiritual force which it has exerted 
upon millions and which it is destined still to exert upon people 
engaged in a great campaign for freedom. 

“For a longer period than the average lifetime Julia Ward 
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Howe was engaged with more than ordinary activity and effect- 
iveness in a variety of labors which were directed unselfishly 
toward the uplifting of humanity. In the last generation of a 
life which comprized the span of three generations her activities 
were lessened tho not abated, while her sympathies and inter- 
ests remained undiminished and 
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his cheerful and almost rustic exterior. He has the largest 
hospitality of both head and heart; he will not only entertain 
a new idea, but domesticate it. Noman’s mind has grown less 
like clockwork construction and more like a living organism; 
feeding itself from every food and soil; perpetually modifying 
and modified by its environ- 





the honor, affection, and rever- 
ence in which she was held 
steadily increased. She became 
an American institution, a type 
of American womanhood, Amer- 
ican love of humanity and all 
. the highest ideals of the Ameri- 
can personality, the American 
home, and the American com- 
monwealth. She had long been 
to most persons so largely a 
great name ‘and an ennobling 
tradition that her transition 
from the present to the past 
will be publicly less felt than 
merely perceived in the written 
record, tho it will serve to 
place a final seal upon a career 
marked in an exceptional de- 
gree by both practical useful- 
ness and spiritual beauty.” 





H. G. WELLS NOT A 
MACHINE 


INCERE writers, it seems, 
S are apt to produce a su- 
perficial impression which 

is the opposite of their souls. 
With this formula, at any rate, 
Mr. Chesterton unlocks the se- 





ment. He goes far less by 
reason than by instinct; hig 
farthest flights of thought are 
more like the homing of birds or 
the strange exodi of the silent 
fish. His theoretic morality is. 
a maze of almost bewildering 
charity ; he is always softening 
formulas, finding exceptions, 
thinking tenderly of hard cases, 
His philosophy is all antiration- 
alist; and he sometimes comes 
near to saying that two and two 
may not make four so exactly 
as iscommonly supposed. If in 
his brilliant mass of gifts, wild 
imagination, warm sympathy, 
and swift and _ unhesitating 
analysis, there be one gift 
omitted, it is the great last gift. 
of dogma—of announcing the 
final victory of thought.” 





CHILL AIRS OF OUR 
MEN AT OXFORD 


MERICAN Rhodes schol- 
A ars who have completed 
their terms at Oxford 

and returned to take up their 


careers at home have been 
shocked to hear how they figure 








cret of Thackeray, Browning, 
and, with added detail, of his 
contemporary, Mr. H. G. Wells. 
The way the principle has 
worked out in Thackeray’s case is, so he affirms, that Thack- 
eray, being sentimental, is forthwith labeled “cynical.” 
“ Browning is popularly associated with attaching too much im- 
portance to intellect; whereas if he erred it was certainly in 
attaching'too much importance to passion.” By means of this 
principle he}gives us, in the November American Magazine, 
what he calls the “ negative” portrait of Mr. Wells. Thus: 


an apple, .. 


“No man now alive in England deserves the name of genius 
more than Mr. H. G. Wells; and no man offers a more startling 
case of this contradiction between the public impression and the 
private fact. 

“In most sketches, satires, and allusions to Mr. Wells he is 
referred to as a kind of mental skeleton; a man made of dia- 
grams; a spirit of endless logic, at once trivial and ghostly; a 
vision of steel machinery by moonlight. He has written ‘ The 
Time Machine’; therefore he himself is a machine; his heart 
must tick rather than beat. He has written ‘ The First Men in 
the Moon’; therefore he is the first man out of the moon and 
has clinging to him the cold splendor of space. Above all (and 
this he will admit laughingly himself) he has a universally rec- 
ognized copyright in the word ‘ efficiency ’; he started the po- 
litical use of that term, with which Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Milner, and the Fabian Society have since wearied the world. 
His Socialism is supposed to be a dreary officialism, pointed 
with the metallic punctuality of little electric bells. 

“ All this notion does not so much fall dead in the presence of 
Mr. Wells as actually turn upside down. I do not mean merely 
in his physical presence; tho that is the reverse of metallic. 
A small, sturdy man with a warm, good-humored face, sun- 
burned like an apple, in light gray country clothes, he looks 
the very reverse of a diagram; his mouth is full of strong 
humor, his eyes of an amiable doubt. 

“But the legend of the mechanical Wells is even more con- 
tradicted by his humane and responsive temperament than by 
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“A small, sturdy man, with a warm, good-humored face, sunburned like 
. he looks the very reverse of a diagram.” 


in the eyes of at least one Ox- 
ford man. This man, whose 
identity is not further revealed, 
accuses them and those now en- 
joying the privileges of the Rhodes benefactions of not fulfilling 
their part of the terms of the bargain. Americans at Oxford are 
clannish, exclusive, penurious, and various other things, he says 
in éffect. They do not further the good understanding between 
England, Germany, and the United States which the great colo- 
nial governor contemplated when he established the scholar- 
ships. They keep to themselves during term time and save 
their money for Continental travel during vacations. The 
Colonial and the German escape all these strictures, but the 
American, says this accuser in the London Daily Mail, * takes 
from Oxford everything she has to give and withholds from 
her anything that it may be in his power to give in return.” 
The charge, so launched, is amplified in this manner: 


“It would naturally seem that, if the men selected by the 
executors came within measurable distance even of the high 
standard set up in the bequest, that fact alone would have 
guaranteed the execution and success of the Rhodes idea. 
ERither, however, there are no men in America possest of the 
various qualities of manhood which Mr. Rhodes stipulated that 
his scholars should have, or, once having succeeded in obtaining 
a scholarship, all idea of carrying out their obligations goes by 
the board. 

“The American Rhodes scholar becomes an undergraduate of 
Oxford only in so far as wearing the cap and gown and the ob- 
taining of athletic honors permit. For the rest he keeps him- 
self to himself and seeks to know nothing of his English sur- 
roundings and fellow undergraduates nor to impart any of the 
ideas and opinions of his own country for their discussion and 
approval or disapproval. 

“That the American scholar should be one of the Oxford un- 
dergraduates, should join in their social life, should make 
friends with them, should become, in fact, their brother during 
their three years at the university, was always the root idea of 
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RHODES SCHOLARS AT OXFORD IN 1908. ABOUT FIFTY ARE AMERICANS. 


Our men here do not seem especially distinguishable for hauteur, yet an English Oxford man says they become undergraduates of Oxford only 
in so far as wearing the cap and gown and the obtaining of athletic honors permit. For the rest the American keeps to himself. 


the bequest. He does none of these things. By the foundation 
of the American Club in Oxford all possibility of his fufilling 
these objects is destroyed, and from the first moment of his ar- 
rival till the time of his departure the American Rhodes scholar 
makes friends only with his compatriots.” 


This critic admits that as an athlete the American fulfils the 
demands made upon him, “ tho sometimes in a manner which 
raises grave doubts in English minds as to his comprehension 
of the word ‘ sportsmanship,’ but at least he is of use to Oxford, 
for his excellence gains him the coveted blue and is of material 
assistance to Oxford in her rivalry against Cambridge.” The 
final charge is this: 


“The American Rhodes scholar receives £300 ($1,500) a year 
wherewith to defray his university expenses. This means that 
the various items of undergraduate life at Oxford should be 
covered by this sum. The Rhodes scholar, however, contends 
that expensive journeys in first-class saloon cabins to the ends 
of the earth on vacations should also be paid out of this annual 
allowance. Consequently he keeps his Oxford expenses down 
to the minimum and does no more entertaining than he can pos- 
sibly help, in order that as soon as the term is over he may 
shake the dust of Oxford from his feet and explore the nooks 
and crannies of civilized and uncivilized parts of the world. 

“Does this benefit Oxford? Is this in the spirit of the 
scholarship ? ” 


Since this was printed and reported in this country various 
Rhodes scholars have 'given vent to their indignation in the 
public prints. One signing himself Samuel Mayo Renaker 
writes from Cambridge, Mass., to the New York Times, giving 
facts that he thinks are hard to square with the accusations. 
Thus: 


“What are some typical colleges containing Americans ? - In 
Merton College the elected head of the student body, the presi- 
dent of the Junior Common Room, is an American. In Christ 
Church the Americans are very popular socially, being mem- 
bers of various social literary clubs, in one of which an Amer- 
ican scholar was president. In Brasenose College the popu- 
larity of the Americans, one of whom was president of the 
University Athletic Club, can not be disputed. In Magdalen 
College the Americans have been among the most popular men, 
especially in one or two cases. In Balliol the Americans-are 
identified with every phase of college life; and newcomers have 
been known to say that at first it was hard to tell who was and 
who wasn’t an American, because of the intermingling and 
community of interests. Many other colleges might be named 
where the Americans are completely ‘ in the life of the college’ 
and popular with their English college mates. 

“ On the leading university social clubs, like Vincents and the 
Gridiron Club, are Americans who mingle on terms of good- 
fellowship and intimacy with the English members. If the 
anonymous complainant had ‘ mixt’ enough to be a member of 
these or other social and literary clubs, or if he had been fa- 
miliar with the life of many of the colleges, he could not have 
shown such one-sided knowledge. It is really astonishing how 


readily most of the Americans do adapt themselves to their 
environment and fit in with some group or other in their 
colleges.” 


Another Rhodes scholar who went over with the first delega- 
tion, Mr. Harry Peyton Steger, gives some information on the 
money question: 


“«T can assure you,’ he remarked solemnly, ‘ that one Rhodes 
scholar of my acquaintance ’—his eyes twinkled—‘ spent from 
$500 to $1,000 a year more than he received from his scholar- 
ship right in the city of Oxford, and solely on account of enter- 
taining English friends there. Ninety per cent. of the Rhodes 
scholars I knew traveled second and third class on their vaca- 
tions because they had spent so much at Oxford. Why, I 
traveled first class across the Channel only once in my life!” 


An English Cambridge graduate, long a resident in America, 
puts the difficulty in a more philosophical spirit: 


“I think I may speak for Oxford, for there is mighty little 
difference between Oxford and Cambridge as far as their social 
life is concerned. It seems to me that the aloofness of the 
Rhodes scholars and their flocking together, of which Oxford 
complains, is a very natural result of sending to that university 
a large number of Americans. It is extremely regrettable and 
it seems that the Americans get neither the utmost they ought 
to from their life there nor give all they should to their Alma 
Mater. But it is quite explicable and the remedy lies with the 
Rhodes scholars themselves. 

“I wonder if you realize that in ’Varsity life in England 
there are great elements of loneliness. A man comes up and 
is assigned to rooms. He is given a bedroom, a living-room 
or ‘ keeping-room’ as we call it at Cambridge, and a small 
pantry. It is shut off from all the world by a big outer door, 
called an ‘ oak,’ and when that is ‘ sported ’ or closed, no one 
will disturb him in any way. 

“In that little suite he has his breakfast and his lunch by him- 
self. He does practically all his studying by himself, and if he 
asks nobody in and prefers to take what recreation he follows 
by himself, it is no one’s business to interfere with him. His 
college duties are comparatively small. He must dine in Hall 
most nights of the week. He must attend a certain number of 
chapel services unless he protests that he is not a member of 
the Church of England or Protestant Episcopal Church. He 
will think himself overworked if he has to put in more than two 
lectures aday. The rest of his time is his own. 

“Now, the American, when he comes up, can not help feeling 
lonely, and he doesn’t appreciate that the Englishman on the 
same staircase as himself is just as lonely. They both have to 
make acquaintances and break into the college life, and I am 
absolutely certain that it is not a bit harder for the American 
than the Englishman. But the American does not understand 
the innate shyness of the Englishman, and calls it snobbishness. 
He does not realize that if the man he has been introduced to 
the day before does not hail him as an old friend, it is quite as 
much because the Englishman wonders whether his advances 
will not be repulsed by a stranger as that he does not want to 
know more of that stranger.” 









TOO STRONG MEAT FOR BABES 


EDAGOGS whose only thought is “ enriching ” the courses 
P of study are called to task by a Catholic writer for 

plunging the young into the chilling bath of modern rad- 
ical thought. Too many of the worst features of the Time 
Spirit, this writer thinks, are embodied in the works of Mau- 
passant, Zola, Nietzsche, and Sudermann; and. their introduc- 
tion into the schoolroom “ in order to acquaint the students with 
some of the best products of modern thought,” helps to explain 
the “ indictment frequently brought against modern educational 
systems ” that their failure is “to train the youth in the love 
of virtue and the practise of all that makes for upright moral 
conduct.” This writer, who gives his views in The Catholic 
Fortnightly Review (Techny), thinks he sees the flowering of 
a Sudermann cult that extends some of its branches into the 
public schools. We read: 


“ Everybody who makes pretense of literary culture thinks he 
has to read Sudermann; the literary journals devote columns 
to him, university professors of German literature feel them- 
selves compelled to lecture about him, while his plays are put 
on the stage in the great cities and translated into foreign 
languages. 

“Of course it would be folly to intimate that there was not 
some reason for this whimsical admiration for Sudermann’s 
novels anddramas. Especially in his dramas Sudermann vividly 
depicts burning social questions, and much of his popularity is 
no doubt due to the fact ‘that in each of his works living ques- 
tions are sharply defined.’ But the solutions he suggests and 
the conclusions he reaches, as well as the doctrines he seems to 
defend, can not possibly commend themselves to right-thinking 
men. He preaches revolt, an exaggerated ‘ individualism,’ and 
rebellion against what in his view are merely ‘ conventional 
standards of morality.’ 

“One of his dramas, ‘ Heimat,’ known in France, England, 
and America under the name of ‘ Magda’ (who is the leading 
character), has lately been issued . . . as one of a modern-lan- 
guage series for school use. The work is edited with an intro- 
duction by F. G. G. Schmidt, of the State University of Oregon, 
and is no doubt intended for advanced German classes in col- 
leges and high schools.: But evil consequences would surely 
ensue if the students who study this play would make it their 
business to follow in the path blazed by Sudermann in unfolding 
the career of his heroine. 

“In his introduction to the play Professor Schmidt makes cer- 
tain statements, which, probably without his being aware of 
the fact, are in reality so many reasons why teachers should 
hesitate to use this text in their classes. He speaks of Suder- 
mann as ‘achampion of unhampered individualism and liberty.’ 
Magda, the daughter of a gruff old soldier, Colonel Schwarze, 
returns to her father’s house ‘ after years of waywardness,’ but 
during this period of license she has so developed her individu- 
ality (!) that she now openly scorns ‘ his antiquated notions of 
honor’ (!). We are told that this drama is ‘of significant 
and abiding value’ because it stands for ‘a supreme faith in 
the inviolability and sacredness of the individual soul.’ And, 
finally, ‘ the sacredness of personal obligations and the recog- 
nition of the supreme duty of faithfulness to one’s higher self 
is strongly exprest in “ Heimat,” when Sudermann makes Magda 
say: “I will not, I can not, for I am I, and I must not lose 
myself.”’” 


In the domain of modern fiction it would be hard to find, so 
this writer avers, “a more heartless prig than this Magda, and 
one who has such a furious penchant’'for “developing her 
individuality.” The writer is rather aghast at some of her 
reasonings : 


“ She discovers her ‘ higher self’ in a career of iniquity and 
she develops it by persevering in sin and by uttering wild, 
frivolous, and incoherent ravings against Christian notions of 
morality. We have space for only one choice morsel of Magda’s 
newly discovered moral code. In Act III., Scene 6, she tells 


Pastor Heffderdingk : ‘If we wish to grow we must first be 
guilty. To become greater than our sin—that is of greater 
value than the purity which you preach.’ Sudermann’s ‘ Heimat’ 
Our students 


will never do as a classic for Christian schools. 
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can easily do without knowledge of the way in which Magda. 
discovered her ‘ higher self.’ . . . Do characters obsessed by 
such damnable pride deserve the exaggerated eulogies of the 
editors of our school classics? Are they worthy models for 
Christian students ?” 





WHAT THE EAST SIDE TAUGHT 
BROADWAY 


HEN the New Theater recently gave its first per- 
\\ } formance at prices ranging from ten to fifty cents, 
the house was full and thousands sought admission 
in vain. In general terms it was looked upon as an “ East-Sider” 
audience, tho it would more properly be called an audience of 
the poorer working people. The Dramatic Mirror (New York) 
reports its confreres of the daily press as being imprest by “ an 
orderliness in conduct, an appreciative zest, and a sightliness 
in the appearance of the throng all quite foreign to expecta- 
tion.” This journal proceeds to point some morals not suffi- 
ciently apprehended, it appears, by the daily recorders of Broad- 
way theatrical events. Thus: 


“It was a great audience that saw this performance of ‘ The 
Bluebird’; an audience well-drest, as conventional costuming 
goes; an audience alert to appreciate the dignity and beauty of 
the theater itself, yet by no means over-imprest or rendered 
diffident thereby ; an audience that found ‘ the play the thing,’ 
and entered into it as it was developed with rare comprehension 
and just estimate. The average audience not of the East Side 
might have studied this audience with profit, in respect to its 
absorption in the dramatic business of the moment, an absorp- 
tion which at once meant fvll understanding thereof and joy 
therein, and that incidentally embodied a tribute to the acting 
which actors in ‘ the best circumstances’ seldom win.” 


Things known and also unknown to many were illustrated on 
this occasion: 


“Broadway, with its superficial glitter and glare, its tinsel 
and its toughness, its ragtime frenzies reflected in so many of 
its offerings at ‘ the best theaters,’ has an atmosphere all its 
own. Its whole life and purpose spells ephemerality. It has 
no classics, it despises noble romance, and it abhors the poetic 
in drama. To it Shakespeare is an ‘ ancient guy’ and others 
favored of the gods are of little worth. But the East Side— 
something after the manner of homogeneous communities else- 
where—is different. It loves Shakespeare, it can appreciate 
and discuss a Maeterlinck, and all the great modern writers of 
drama, tho of all nations, are its friends. Hence the surprize 
at the New Theater. 

“It is to the assimilating elements of the East Side, with 
other masses of comparatively new citizens, that one must look 
for prime aid in the conservation and maintenance of standards 
in the drama and kindred arts. Most of these groups of people 
are more artistic in impulse and conception than the average 
native, altho fine standards obtain among natives in the minor 
cities removed from the feverish phases of metropolitan life. 
Just as one may be amazed at the familiar acquaintance of an 
East Sider with dramatic classics, one may wonder at the artis- 
tic sense of the Italian laborer who hums an operatic classic as 
he plies his shovel, while his fellow laborer, who is a native, 
may whistle some cheap and vulgar melody of the moment. 

“ And Broadway as a locality is not to blame for the standards 
by which it is judged, nor are its theaters to be condemned for 
what they offer, For Broadway is the meeting-place of the 
uneasy rich, the killers of leisure, the vulgar, and the half or 
wholly vicious of a continent who in common assemble here for 
purposes that make the street and its neighborhood character- 
istic. A great metropolis furnishes the setting, and this 


’ morally eccentric multitude make up the panorama.” 





Tue sudden death of Charles Gilibert comes as a heavy blow to *¢ 1e world 
of opera and song. ‘‘When Oscar Hammerstein brought Frenck opera to 
the front at the Manhattan Opera House,” says Musical America (New 
York), ‘‘he wisely engaged Gilibert, who was for four years one of his lead- 
ing singers. He made every part that he undertook important, but his 
most famous réle was that of the father in Charpentier’s ‘Louise.’ To this 
part he brought the utmost of his powers of dramatic impersonation. Those 
who have witnessed his performance of this part will never forget the tragedy 
and pathos which he threw into it.” 
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TYLE COUNTS. THE 

want of it condemns. If you 
would have just the right thing 
in style—as well as in fit, com- 
fort, durability and appearance 
—you will acquire the owner- 
ship of a Kuppenheimer gar- 
ment today. 





Copyright 1910 
B. Kuppenveimer & Co. 


At the better clothiers. Send for 
our new book, ‘‘Styles for Men.’’ 


The House of Kuppenheimer 


Chicago New York Boston 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LiTgRaRY DiGEsT when writing to advertisers. 
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DYeresceyie, 


OW can a 

man be thor- 

ongily up-to-date 
wit 


out improved 
Duofold Health Un- 


derwear? 

How else can he have such 
warmth without weight; fresh airy cleanliness with- 
out chill; perfect fit; and complete protection in any 
weather? Two light-weight fabrics in one with atr- 
space between—that is the secret. A smooth cotton, 
linen or silk surface against you; a wool, pure silk 
or silkoline surface outside. Isn’t that the ideal 
combination ? 

The man who has once known the sense of 
ease and lightness that you feel in a Duofold gar- 
ment can never be persuaded into any other. winter 
underwear. The man who doesn’t know, owes it to 
himself to find out without delay. 


Single garments and union suits in all weights and various shades, Posi- 
tively guaranteed in every respect. Your dealer has them or will get them 
for you. Otherwise write to us and we’ll arrange for you to have your choice, 
You don’t have to accept any substitute. 

Ask for the Duofold style booklet. It contains facts about hygienic dress 
that every man should know. 

Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mohawk, N. Y. 
Robischon & Peckham Co., Selling Agents 
349 Broadway, New York , {or this. 





Test it 
with 


your 
heel 


Over 300 of them—all different—for every conceivable use—and sixty-one 
years of varnish-making experience back of each. Here are a few kinds: 

Interior Work—‘‘ 38°’ Preservative Varnish is best, except for floors, 
Never blisters, cracks nor turns white. Water will not affect it. 

Exterior Work—‘‘P & L’’ Spar Finishing Varnish is the most durable 
protection for all outdoor woodwork and marine use, Weather-proof, temper- 
ature-proof aad salt-waterproof. 


White Enamel Work calls for Vitralite which is moisture-proof, never 
turns yellow and /asis. 


” FLOOR 
VARNISH 


is the one superior finish for floors. It’s heel-proof, mar-proof, water-proof. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PANEL 


finished with “61.” Test it. You can dent the wood, but can't crack the var- 
nish. It will prove “61” the floor finish you want. 


Send for our New Books —* ‘Decorative Interior + Finishing, ** which gives valuable 
pointers for the home, and ‘‘The Finished Floor,” which tells how to care for floors. 


If your dealer hasn’t the "P & L” Varnishes you want, send to us. 


PRATT & LAMBERT- Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 61 YEARS 


Street, Buffalo, N.Y. tn Canada address 
” FACTORIES. NEW YORK ORK BUFFALO CHICAGO BRIDGEBURG, CANADA ADA’ LONDON PARIS. HA HANBURG 
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CURRENT POETRY .- 


ESSING, in his essay “Laocoon,’’ fixt 
the respective fields of sculpture and of 
painting. Some day we may need another 
Lessing and a second Laocoon to determine 
the boundaries of poetry and music—but 
for the present we are permitted to enjoy 
with a clear conscience the pure melody of 
the two sonnets that follow—sonnets where 
poetry has run to music. 

In the smooth rhythm of the lines of the 
first sonnet we can pick but one flaw and 
that is in the fourteenth verse, where a dis- 
tinct and dissonant break seems to appear. 
The harmony of the second contribution is 
much more intricate and the imagery is more 
impressive. 

We have taken these poems from “The 
Soul’s Inheritance ” (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany)—the last collected work of the late 
George Cabot Lodge. It is hard to lose any 
member from the ranks of the “saving rem- 
nant” of our poets, and this posthumous 
book of poems, with. its wealth of promise, 
increases the present sense of loss. 


I saw her shining garments cling 
Around her like a moonlit mist; 
Her eyes were clear as amethyst; 
Her hair was like a sea-bird’s wing 
Dark in the gold of evening ; 
And in the hushed room’s narrow space 
The light lay mild across her face : 
She seemed as one about to sing. . . . 
She sang not—and without a stir 
Time passed between us; and the light 
Abounded, and the strength of love ; 
The light, the life, the strength whereof 
The truth is nurtured . . . while the night 
Darkened and the stars lightened over her... 


II 


Breathless and unforeseen, it comes !—the hour 
When, on the breast of the Beloved, we feel 
Almost the secret sense of life reveal 
Its meaning, and the source of life its power;— 

When, as in some vast sunrise, like a flower, 

Our soul stands open and our eyes unseal, 
While all that fear and ignorance conceal 
Seems in perfection life’s predestined dower. 

Then, as it were against the inward ear, 

We hold in silence, like a chambered shell, 
The dazed one human heart .. . and seem to 
hear 

Forever and forever rise and swell 
And fail and fall on Death’s eventual shore, 
Tragic and vast, life’s inarticulate roar! ... 


In “Later Poems” by John Banister Tabb 
(Mitchell Kennerley) we have another pos- 
thumous volume. 

This is a treasure-book, filled with care- 
fully carved verses that carry the minute 
tracery of goldsmith’s work. In their fine 
compression and painstaking finish they re- 
semble the brief lyrics of Robert Herrick, 
altho the firm faith they show is at a far re- 
move from the pagan spirit of the Eliza- 
bethan. 


Moments 
Like the manna, mute as snow, 
Swift the Moments come and go, 
Each sufficient for the needs 
Of the multitude it feeds; 
One to all, and all to one, 
Superfluity to none, 
Ever dying but to give 
Life whereon alone we live. 


Nature 
It is His garment ; and to them 
Who touch in faith its utmost hem 
He, turning, says again, ‘‘I see 
That virtue hath gone out of me.” 





Quenches Thirst— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage and strength- 





ening Tonic—superior to lemonade. 
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The Lute-Player 


He touched the strings ; and lo, the strain— 
As waters dimple to the rain— 
Spontaneous rose and fell again. 


In swaddling clothes or silence bound, 
His genius a soul had found, 
And wakened it to light and sound. 


Victims 


Behold, throughout the land, 
On many a smoking pyre 

The maple-martyrs stand 
Ablaze in autumn fire. 


The winds are hushed in prayer, 
Till, falling one by one, 
Dumfounded leaves declare 
The sacrifice is done. 


To the Wheatfield 


Give us this day our daily bread. 
“‘Oh wheat,’’ the wind, in passing, said, 
“’Tis you that answer everywhere 
This call of Life’s incessant prayer; 
Bow, then, in reverence your head, 
For 'tis the Master’s gift you bear.” 


Fulfilled 


’Twas August : and a Gypsy Breeze 
Came wandering through the wood. 
“Our fortunes !”’ cried the lover Trees 
That first before her stood. 


“Sir Hickory the king shall be 
Of all this wide demain ; 
And you,” she added tenderly, 
‘Fair Maple, shall be queen.” 


They listened, smiling as she spoke, 
Nor heeded what she told, 

Till came the morning when they woke 
Arrayed in red and gold. 





WISE WORDS 


A Physician on Food. 





A physician of Portland, Oregon, has 
views about food. He says: 

‘“‘T have always believed that the duty of 
the physician does not cease with treating 
the sick, but that we owe it to humanity to 
teach them how to protect their health, 
especially by hygienic and dietetic laws. 

‘‘With such a feeling as to my duty I take 
great pleasure in saying tothe public thatin 
my own experience and also from personal 
observation I have found no food to equal 
Grape-Nuts, and that I find there is almost 
no limit to the great benefit this food will 
bring when used in all cases of sickness and 
convalescence. 


“It is my experience that no physical con- 
dition forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. To 

rsons in health there is nothing so nour- 
ining and acceptable to the stomach, es- 
pecially at breakfast, to start the machinery 
of the bene system on the day’s work. 

“In cases of indigestion I know that a 
complete breakfast can be made of Grape- 
Nuts and cream, and I think it is not ad- 
visable to overload the stomach at the morn- 
ing meal. I also know the great value of 
Grape-Nuts when the stomach is too weak 
to digest other food. 

“This is written after an experience of 
more than 20 years, treating all manner of 
chronic and acute diseases, and the letter is 
written voluntarily on my part without any 
request for it.’’ 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genv- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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You owe it to yourself to see these beautiful 
Shackamaxon fabrics before ordering your 
next suit. 

Beside hundreds of distinctive Shackamazon patterns 
—soft handsome worsteds, cheviots and serges—these fab- 
rics include the most attractive styles just now appearing 
in the exclusive tailor-shops of New York and London, 





“‘ These are the most beautiful fabrics I ever saw !”’ 


So exclaimed a prosperous young Philadelphian, 
smoothing down the fine silky surface of his Shackamaxon 
business coat. 


“The goods themselves and the guarantee that goes 
with them are what made me insist on Shackamaxon 


fabrics,” he added. 


There you have the whole Shackamaxon story in a 
nutshell. 


Made from the highest grade of pure Australian and domestic 
wools—the long perfect fibre from the fleeces of live sheep— 
these pliable fabrics are conformed to your figure in the making ; 
so that the tailor can assure you of their permanent shapeliness. 
This is possible only with high-grade fabrics; and only in custom- 
made clothes. 

At the same time these fabrics are so serviceable that they 
are really the most economical a man can wear. 

We manufacture them in our own mills, and for custom 
tailors exclusively. And we do not sell through jobbers; but 


direct to the tailor; so that he is able to give you exceptional 
value for your money. 


Write us for the Shackamaxon book of fall and winter styles; 
with the name of a tailor near you who handles them. Any tailor 


guarantees every suit he makes from them in every particular. 
And his guarantee is backed by ours. 





If any suit of Shackamaxon fabric shrinks or fades or if any 
other fault develops in the fabric at any time, write to us and 
we will make it good. 


J R KEIM & CO., Shackamaxon Mills, 
Philadelphia 


Don’t you want our attractive college poster for your den? 


One of the most charming productions of C. Coles Phillips, ‘‘ The Bathing Girl.”’ 
Painted specially for us. Three feet high; and in six colors. Sent for ten cents in 
stamps, and your tailor’s address. 





Look for this Shackamaxon trademark stamped on every yard of the fabric. 


Guaranteed fabrics. Se 
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Men who are particular 
about their underwear buy 


Duo-Lastic Union Suits 
the minute they see and feel them. 


-La 

se Sa, 
ohn, 6 
INTERLOCK RIB 

Every DUO-LASTIC suit is guaran- 

teed to fit. Very light in weight yet 


very warm and comfortable. 


This fabric is most elastic and is knitted by 
The NEW INTERLOCK STITCH Machines 
from finest combed Egyptian yarns. 


Absolutely comfortable. No binding unaer the arms or in the crotch. 


Union Suits, $2 ; Two piece suits, $1 a garment. 


We are also the manufacturers of the famous 
HIGH ROCK FLEECE-LINED UNDERWEAR, 50c a garment 


Your dealer will supply you with Duo-Lastic Interlock Rib or High Rock Fleece 


Let us send you our interesting and instructive booklet—‘‘Modern Underwear.”” 


HIGH ROCK KNITTING COMPANY, Dept. 8, Philmont, N.Y. 
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BURROWES BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE 


— puts into your home any Table worth from $6 to $15. $2. month pays balance. 
$ Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, etc., free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 
THE BURROWES HOME BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE is a scientifically built Combina- 
tion Table, adapted for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library 
table, or mounted on legs or stand. When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 


NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write to-day for catalogue. 


T. Burrowes Co., 705 Center St., Portland, Maine 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


POOR MANUEL 


lows King Manuel, the last of the long 
list of monarchs who have sought 
sanctuary in England, reached Plymouth last 
week, we read that he presented a pitiful 
spectacle. He looked pale and ill, and all life 
seemed to have gone fromhim. Very gravely 
he shook hands with some dozen equally 
grave men in frock-coats and silk hats. He 
spoke several sentences to them, but never 
once did a smile relieve the gloom of his 


| pale and tragic young face. 


In an appreciation in the London Daily 
Mail we read: 


That King Manuel is unusually gifted in 
many ways has been evident to all who have 
had the privilege of approaching him. He 
wished to be a sailor before the tragic events 
occurred which brought him to the throne, 
and he threw himself into the study of mathe- 
matics and naval construction with great 
energy and thoroughness. 

He worked with great enthusiasm in order 
to enter, as a simple midshipman, the naval 
college, and when at Villa Vicosa he begged 
his mother to allow him to return sooner to 
Lisbon that he might continue his mathe- 
matics and not be behindhand with his school- 
fellows. This request was made on the occa- 
sion of the visit to Villa Vicosa of the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, and the young Infante re- 
marked to the Queen that when he became 
a naval officer he would like people to say of 
him all that is said of the Duke and of his 
services to science. 

The boy would rise early in the morning 
and study Plato and Greek philosophy in 
those days before he went to breakfast in his 
mother’s apartments. Most of the day was 
devoted to studying, and in the evenings 
he would take up music or drawing. Like 
his grandfather, Louis I. of Portugal, Manuel 
is fond of music, and plays the piano quitt 
remarkably. From his great-grandfather, 
King Ferdinand II., he has inherited a love 
for works of art, especially in sculpture and 
painting. ; 

Physically he is less a Braganza than was 
his ill-fated brother. He rather shows the 
blood of the Houses of Orléans aad of Savoy. 
His devoted mother, Queen Amelia, was born 
a Princess of Orléans, and is a granddaughter 
of King Louis Philippe of France. He has 
her eyes and brow, but his square chin and 
mobile curving lips are unmistakably those 
which characterize the House of Savoy. 
Manuel II.-is a great-grandson of Victor 
Emmanuel, Jl Re Galantuomio, the creator of 
United Italy. 

The beginning of the young monarch’s 
reign was promising. When he drove from 
the Necessidades Palace to the Cortes to 
open Parliament, flowers were showered from 
the windows and enthusiastic acclamations 
raised as the youthful and handsome sover- 
eign passed. 

He set to work in earnest, fully realizing 
his responsibilities and the importance of his 
official duties. For four hours every day he 
gave audiences, and daily he received one 
or several of the Cabinet Ministers. Those 
who saw him both before and after his ac- 
cession to the throne were all agreed as to the 
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remarkable change in his attitude and turn of 
mind. In fact, he appeared much older 
than his years, and acted like a man of mature 
age. In order to fit himself for his new duties 
he found time to go through a regular and 
difficult course of study in legislation and 
political economy. 

King Manuel has an admittedly nervous 
temperament, but that he is endowed with 
great courage and presence of mind has 
been repeatedly shown. One may safely. 
assert that no monarch ever entered upon his 
task under more difficult, and even threaten- 
ing, circumstances. Only a few days after 
his accession to the throne he was warned 
that the danger surrounding his position 
would be greatly increased unless certain 
reforms were instituted, and that his throne 
“was resting on the remains of a great con- 
flagration, the embers of which still existed, 
so that the slightest fanning would inevitably 
cause another catastrophe.” 

Unrest has been endemic in Portugal, and 
alarms constant. Ominous signs of trouble 
for the country have for the past two years 
been continually present to the young mon- 
arch, but, with the brave optimism which 
attaches to youth, he took little heed. He 
was told repeatedly that Army and Navy 
officers were among the ranks of the Repub- 
licans; he would not listen. A year or so 
ago, during an important dinner at the royal 
palace, at which he was present, together 
with Queen Amelia, his mother, and the Duke 
of Oporto, brother of the late King and heir 
to the throne, and a number of dignitaries and 
diplomats, an officer of the Royal Household 
abruptly rose and declared that his Majesty’s 
youth so appealed to his pity that he wished 
to warn him of an impending disaster: spies 
and traitors were in the palace and a great 
conspiracy was being hatched to bring about 
the King’s downfall. Still Manuel paid no 
heed. Courage and fearlessness, indeed, are 
part of royal training; it may even be said 
to be inherent in royal blood. 

Just as he is fearless Manuel II. is untiring. 
A few months ago, when he was urged to en- 
trust some of the matters of secondary inter- 
est—such as the perusal of newspapers 
which might be avoided by a brief daily 
report—to others, as fatigue was only too 
visible in his features, the young King 
shrugged his shoulders and gently replied, 
“While I have life and strength left to me 
I will read them myself. One of my chief 
duties as King is to have perfect knowledge 
of the condition of public opinion in all mat- 
ters day by day, and that I can only obtain 
directly from the newspapers.’’ 





THE RESURRECTION OF WILLIAM 
KEMBLE 


STORY so strange, “so wonderful 

as to stagger the belief of the most 
credulous,”’ yet vouched for by the most 
trustworthy eye-witnesses, is told in a cen- 
tury-old letter which has just come to light 
in Washington. This tale, more befitting 
the weird invention of a Poe, is told in sober 
phrase by-a serious-minded naval surgeon, 
William Turk by name. The letter, written 
ten years after the event, and addrest to 
the wife and sister of Commodore John 
Rodgers, tells of an Atlantic cruise of the 
United States frigate President under the 
Commodore’s command, during our war of 














Will Spoil 
Ordinary 
Soda Crackers 


O matter how good the ingredients or 
how careful the baking, once expose 
soda crackers to the slightest dampness of 
air and they lose their taste and much of 
their food value. 


That’s why bulk crackers kept in bar- 
rels, boxes and cans get tasteless and 
tough and hard to swallow. They absorb 
moisture, and they also gather dust, germs 
and store odors. What a pity that this 
most nutritious of flour foods is so con- 
taminated! 


But there is a soda cracker too good, 
too perfect to be thus treated! After 
baking, Uneeda Biscuit are immediately 
placed in dust tight, moisture proof pack- 
ages which preserve their crispness, flavor 
and nourishment. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 











1812. In December, 1813, a seaman fell sick. 
Dr. Turk, visiting him often, found “his 











‘Tea Time Talks ; 
A “Salada” Pound 


is a pound of tea and not a pound of tea and wrappings. Every 
“Salada” package assures you of the quantity as well as the 
quality of the tea you pay for. 

The short weight package can easily rob you of six or eight cups of 
tea. A short price package often means a short weight package. 

“Salada” Ceylon Tea is 60 cents a pound; a trial package is 
sold for.10 cents. 

The full weight package of “Salada” gives the purchaser added 
pleasure as well as added profit; the last cup of this delicious tea 
repeats the enjoyment given by the first. 


Ask your grocer for a 10c trial package of “ Salada” Tea. 


It makes 40 cups. If for any reason your grocer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and address and 10c. (stamps or 
coin) and we will mail a package to you and see that your 

‘ocer is supplied. | Our booklet—‘ The Story of the Tea 
Plant *"—mailed free. 


—_ “Salada” Tea Co. 


Yearly sales over 20,000,000 Packages Dept. “A,” 198 West Broadway - ° 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly what 
You Should 
Weigh 


You can be 
trong— 

__ _Vigorous— 

full of Life and 

Energy. 





You can be free from 

Chronic Ailments— 

every organ of your body strong as 
nature intended. 


You can have 2 Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 


You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what ‘‘I cam do” 
but what ‘I HAVE DONE.’’ I have 
helped 49,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America toarise to 
their very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 


My mone simply comply with Nature's laws, 
V4, Nat My Pupils Say: 


“Every one notices the 
change in my complexion, 
it has lost thatyellow color.’ 


“Just think what you are 
done for me! Last yea’ 
j 216 this 


f year 146, and sor? not 
gained an ounce back, Iam 
3 oye Thar ye ~ hong “I feel 
so young and strong, DO 
rheumatism, Or aes gish 
liver, and I ca cathe 
io Dow, It is cunuiiog how 
easily I did it. I feel 15 
years younger.”’ 


“Just think! I have not 

had a pill or a cathartic 

. since | began and I-used to 
take one every night.” 


“ My weight has increased 
pounds. \don't know what 

4, tndigestion is any more, and 
7, MY nerves are so wrested! I 

, sleep like a baby.” 


“Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses and my 
catarrh is 80 much better, 
Isn't that good?’’ 
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pe | feel as if I could look every man, woman and 
¢ehild in the face with the feeling that I am growing 
—spiritually, physically and mentally. ReallyI am 
& stronger, better woman. I don’t know how to tell 
you or to thank you.” 


Reports like these come to me every day. Do 
f be ss as ot to help every woman to vibrant 

ealth and ss. Write me your faults of 
health or Jet Your correspondence is held 
in strict confidence. If I cannot help you I will 
tell you what will. 


My free book tells how to stand and walk cor- 
rectly and contains other information of vital 
interest to women. Every woman is welcome to 
it. Write for it. If you do not need me, you 
may be able to help a dear friend. 

I have had a wonderful experience and I’d like 
to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 51-K, 246 Michigan Avemue, Chicago 
| SEA 
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language and behavior such as stamped him 
the rough, profane, and illiterate sailor.” 
“His conversation never differed in the least 
from that of the most ignorant and abandoned 
of his associates, constantly mixt with oaths 
and the lowest vulgarity.” If he had 
possest any talents or learning, “he must 
have betrayed it to me during his long con- 
finement,” declared Dr. Turk. 

The doctor’s letter, which is reprinted in 
Harper’s Weekly, goes on to tell how the sea- 
man, William Kemble, was finally reported 
dead on January 17. The writer’s associate, 
Dr. Birchmore, came again, two hours after 
making this report, and announced that 
Kemble had come to life, and he was “holding 
forth to the sailors in a strange way.” Taking 
up Dr. Turk’s narrative: Es 


I directly went down, where I witnessed 
one of the most remarkable and unaccount- 
able transactions that perhaps had ever fallen 
to the lot of man to behold. Kemble had 
awakened as it were from sleep, raised him- 
self up, and called for his messmates in par- 
ticular, and those men who were not on duty, 
to attend to his words. He told them he 
had experienced death, but was allowed a 
short space of time to return, and give them 
as well as the officers some directions for their 
future conduct in*life. In this situation I 
found him, surrounded by the crew, all 
mute with astonishment, and paying the 
most serious attention to every word that 
escaped from his lips. The oldest men were 
in tears, not a dry eye was to be seen, or a whis- 
per heard; all was as solemn and as silent as 
the grave. His whole body was as cold as 
death could make it, there was no pulsation 
in the wrists, the temples, or the chest per- 
ceptible, his voice was clear and powerful, 
his eyes uncommonly brilliant and animated. 
After a short and pertinent address to the 
medical gentlemen, he told me in a peremp- | THE 
tory manner to bring Commodore Rodgers 
to him, as he had something to say to him, 
before he finally left us. The Commodore 
consented to go with me, when a scene was 
presented, truly novel and indescribable and 
calculated to fill with awe the stoutest heart. 
The sick bay (or berth) in which he lay is 
entirely set apart to the use of those who 
are confined to their beds by illnegs. Sup- 
ported by the Surgeons, surrounded by his 
weeping and astonished comrades, a crowd 
of spectators, looking thro’ the lattice work, 
which enclosed the room, a common japan’d 
lamp, throwing out a sickly light, was the 
si uation of things, when our worthy Com- 
mander made his appearance; and well 
does he remember the effect produced by so 
uncommon a _ spectacle, especially when 
followed by the utterance of these words 
from the mouth of one long supposed to have 
been dead. 

“Commodore Rodgers, I have sent for 
you, Sir, being commissioned by a higher 
power to address you for a short time and to 
deliver the message entrusted to me, when 
I was permitted to revisit the earth. Once 
I trembled in your presence and was eager 
to obey your commands—but now, I am 
your superior, being no longer an inhabitant 
of the earth. I have seen the glories of the 
world of spiritt—I am not permitted to 
make known what I have beheld; indeed, 
were I not forbidden, language would be 
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A PURE PRODUCT OF A PERFECT PROCESS 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 


is made from the 
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inadequate to the task; ’tis enough for you 
and the crew to know, that I have been sent 
pack to earth, to reanimate for a few hours 
my lifeless body, commissioned by God, to 
perform the work I am now engaged in.” 
He then in language so chaste and appro- 
priate, as would not have disgraced the 
lips or the pen of a divine, took a hasty view 
of all the moral and religious duties, incum- 
bent upon the Commander of a Ship of War. 
He reviewed the vices prevalent on ship- 
board, pointed out the relative duties of 
officers and men, and concluded by urging 
the necessity of reformation and repentance. 
He did not, as was feared by our brave 
commander, attempt to prove the sinfulness 
of fighting and wars, but on the contrary, 
warmly recommended to the men the per- 
formance of their duty to their country, with 
courage and fidelity. His speeches occupied 
about three quarters of an hour, and if the 
whole could have been taken down at the 
time, they would have made a considerable 
pamphlet, which would no doubt have been 
in great demand. Dr. Birchmore, now at 
Boston, heard all the addresses, I, only the 
last. When he finished with the Commodore, 
his head dropt upon his breast, his eyes 
closed, and he appeared to have passed 
through a second death.—No pulsation nor 
the least degree of warmth, could be per- 
ceived during the time that he was speaking. 
I ordered him to be laid aside, and left him. 


The surgeon was sent for and ordered to 
explain the case to the commodore, “on 
rational and philosophical principles.” But 
the attempt, as he confesses, was a very lame 
one. Where had this rough, illiterate, 
brutal sailor acquired the command of the 
purest language? “Was he divinely il- 
luminated? was he inspired? or was the whole 
the effect of natural causes?”” The doctor 
had no answer. To quote his words again: 


I retired to bed, deeply reflecting upon 
the past, unable to sleep, when about 9 
o’clock Pp.m., many hours after Kemble had 
been laid by, I was called out of bed to visit 
a man taken suddenly ill, in his hammock, 
hanging near Kemble’s apartment. It was 
an hour when all but the watch upon deck 
had turned in, general silence reigned, and 
all the lights below were out, with the ex- 
ception of a single lamp in the sick’s apart- 
ment, where lay the remains of Kemble. 
I had bled the sick man, he was relieved, I 
entered the sick-room, before I retired, to 
replace something, and was turning round 
to leave it, being alone, when I was almost 
petrified, upon beholding Kemble sitting up 
in his berth, with his eyes (which had re- 
gained their former brilliancy and intelli- 
gence) fixt intently upon mine,—I became 
for a@ moment speechless and motionless. 
Thinks I to myself, what have I done, or 
left undone, in this man’s case, that should 
cause him thus to stare at me at this late 
hour and alone? I waited a long time in 
painful suspense, dreading some horrid dis- 
closure, when I was relieved by his com- 
manding me to fetch him some water; with 
what alacrity I obeyed, can easily be 
imagined; I gave him a tin mug, containing 
water, which he put to his mouth, drank 
off the contents, and returned to me, then 
laid himself quietly down for the last time. 
His situation was precisely the same, in 
every respect, as before described. The 
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time had now expired, which he had said 
was given him to remain in the body. The 
next day by noon, all hands attended as 
usual, to hear the funeral service read, and 
see his remains consigned to a watery grave, 
It was an unusually solemn period; seamen 
are naturally superstitious and on this 
occasion their minds had been wrought upon 
in a singular manner. Decorum is always 
observed by sailors at such times, but they 
were all affected to tears, and when the body 
was slid from the plank into the sea, every 
one rushed instinctively to the ship’s side 
to take a last look. The usual weights had 
been attached to the feet, yet, as if in com- 
pliment to their anxiety to see more of him, 
the body rose perpendicularly from the water 
breast high, two or three times. This 
incident added greatly to the astonishment 
already created in the minds of the men. 

I have now given a short and very imper- 
fect sketch of the important events attending 
the last illness and death of William Kemble. 
It is submitted to the ladies, in this state, 
begging they will excuse haste and inaccu- 
racy. The change produced upon the crew 
was for a time very remarkable; it appeared 
as if they would never smile or swear again; 
the effect wore off by degrees, except when 
the subject was renewed. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


A Tank at Radcliffe.—To the list of famous 
misprints should be added that ascribed to 
Miss Irwin, dean of Radcliffe College, who 
was made to say in an annual report that 
the new swimming tank at Radcliffe had a 
capacity of 20,000 gals.—Christian Register. 





Encouraging Cholly—‘“I’m doing my best 
to get ahead,” asserted Chollie. “Well, 
heaven knows you need one,” assented 
Dollie-—Toledo Blade. 





On the Level.—“Do you assimilate your 
food, aunty?” 

“No, I doesn’t, sah. I buys it open an’ 
honest, sah.”—Baltimore American. 





Everybody Ate Royal Hams.—‘The most 
successful swindles,” said James R. Keene 
at a dinner, “are those that have a basis of 
honesty. It’s like the story of King Edward’s 
pigs. 

“At Sandringham, you know, King Ed- 
ward raised prize swine, prize bullocks and 
all manner of fancy live stock. Well, there 
was a fashionable west end butcher who 
bought all the king’s fat swine every year 
at a simply enormous price, and a reporter 
said to this butcher one day: 

“How can you afford to pay such prices 
for the royal swine?’ 

“¢Well, you see,’ said the butcher, with a 
wink of the eye, ‘the king’s pigs have such 
a lot of legs!’ ’—Detroit Free Press. 





Would Cause Less Trouble.—A fond mother 
in Valparaiso, hearing that an earthquake 
was coming, sent her boys to a friend in the 
country, so that they might escape it. In a 
few days’ time she received a note from the 
friend, saying: 

“Take your boys away and send along the 
earthquake.” —Judge. 
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“Oh,” replied the gentleman, “that is a 
native of Australia.” 

The countryman covered his eyes with his 
hands as he exclaimed in horror, “ Well, well! 
my sister married one of them !”—Judge. 











A Good Business.—“ Ruggles, you ought to 
go into the business of raising chickens by 
hand. It’s great.” 

“T believe.I would, Ramage, if I could buy 
a good incubator cheap.” 

(With eagerness) “I’ve.got one, old chap, 
I'll sell you for a third of what it cost me.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 





Friendliness.—“‘ What’s the good of having 
friends if you can’t ask favors of them?” 
“That’s right. But I’ve noticed that the 
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Unnecessary.—Pastor (from the pulpit) 
—“The collection which we took up to-day 
is for the savages of Africa. The trousers 
buttons which some of the brethren have 
dropt into the plate are consequently use- 
less.’’—Fliegende Blaetter. 





A Slight Difference—“I hear your three 
daughters have become engaged this sum- 
mer.” 

“Well, not precisely. It is only the young- 
est, but she has been engaged three times.” — 
Meggendorfer Blaetter. 





Catching.—CannipaL—“ How did our chief 
get that attack of hay fever?” 
"NoTHER CannrpaL—“He ate a grass 


widow.” —Cleveland Leader. 





Dead Game.—BricKLAYER (to mate, who 
had just had a hodful of bricks fall on his 
feet)—“ Dropt ’em on yer toe! That’s nothin’. 
Why, I seen a bloke get killed stone dead, an’ 
’e never made such a bloomin’ fuss as you’re 
doin’.”’—Tit-Bits. 





Some Difference.—‘“I don’t believe any 
two words in the English language are 
synonymous.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
with ‘raise’ and ‘lift’?”’ 

“There’s a big difference. I ‘raise’ chick- 
ens and have a neighbor who has been known 
to ‘lift’ them.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


What’s the matter 





Poor Man.—“ Poor man,” with the accent 
on the first word, usually means a man with- 
out money. But “ Poor Man!’’—drawl the 
term out sadly, with a mournful shake of 
the head, and it may well be applied to the 
hero of the following: 

On board an ocean liner were a lady and 
gentleman, accompanied by their young 
hopeful, aged six, and, as is usually the case, 
the parents were very sick, while little Willie 
was the wellest thing on board. One day 
the parents were lying in their steamer chairs 
hoping that they would die, and little Willie 
was playing about. 

Willie did something of which his mother 
did not approve, so she said to her husband, 
“John, please speak to Willie.” ,The hus- 
band, with the little strength left in his wasted 
form, looked at his son and heir feebly and 
muttered: “How dy’ do, Willie?”—The 














Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
All in one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co., 713 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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What John Knew.—The teacher of one of 
the classes in a school in the suburbs of Cleve- 
land had been training her pupils in anticipa- 
tion of a visit from the school commissioner. 
At last he came, and the classes were called 
out to show their attainments. The arith- 
metic class was the first called, and in order 
to make a good impression, the teacher put 
the first question to Johnny Smith, the star 
pupil. 

“Johnny, if coal is selling at $6 a ton and 
you pay the coal dealer $24, how many tons 
of coal will he bring you?” 

“Three,” was the prompt reply from 
Johnny. 

The teacher, much embarrassed, said: 
“Why, Johnny, that isn’t right.” 

“Oh, I know it ain’t, but they do it, any- 
how.” —Philadelphia Record. 
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our many different styles, you can select a 
shoe that will not only fit and wear, but 
will please your taste. 
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FOUND—_ 
The “Ideal Reader” ‘gined ip the 


“The Good of Life an 
Other Little Essays.” 


This ‘‘ Ideal Reader ”’ writes to the author (Professor 
W.C. Wilkinson): ‘‘ We sent fora copy. of your latest 
publication. . . . My good wife is still in fs grip of 
the fanaticism that refuses to allow her a midday meal. 
So while I was lunching she read the book. It proved 
to be a great promoter of Fletcherism—that boasted 
sovereign preventive of dyspepsia—and withal a pleas- 
ant accompaniment like soft music, at a banquet, from 
behind the palms. That book is a veritable literary 
kaleidoscope, with this greatadvantage over the toy, that 
whereas, they say, you can never be sure of seeing a 
second time the same pleasing combination of form and 
color, you can at will turn to any page of the book and 
renew the pleasure of a former reading. Some of our 
remarks made would no doubt interest you. I remem- 
ber at the close of one chapter, to have exclaimed, 
‘splendid,’ and my good wife repeated the word three 
times! And what had we been together looking at in the 
kaleidoscope? ba gece a Some of ere 
serious pieces moved us oundly. .. . We finished 
the book this noon- gave the Ba the last 
turn, but it will have many more.” 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.38 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 

















JUST PUBLISHED 
The Marvels Beyond 
Science By Joseph Grasset, M.D., author of ‘‘The 


Semi-Insane and the Semi- Responsible.” 

Can You to-day draw a clear line between the Occudt and 
the demonstrated facts of Science? This question is liable 
to “‘stump”’ the best of us, so great have been the advances 
of science in recent years. Dr. Grasset brings you face to 
face with a “‘disocculated realm,’’ ting phenomena 
that formerly were looked upon as occult, but which are 
now fully exp-ained and accounted for, as : hypnotic sleep, 
the unconscious will of movers of tables, the unconscious 
imagination of mediums, and the unconscious memory of 


=p rsons. He believes that man nomena 
still regarded as occu/¢ will in a comparatively short time 
be included in the catalog of accepted scientific principles— 
including mental stion, direct intercourse of t ht, 
telepat. He reviews the le 


grease «ean etc., etc. 
Occudt field, from Mesmer to Palladino. Cloth $1.75net. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York and Londea 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 





October 14.—The British steamer Peveril J 
the French steamer Ville de Rochefort, and 23 
of the latter’s crew are drowned. 


October 15.—The French railway strike is broken, 
the directors agreeing to an increase in the 
men’s wages. 

Ramon Barros Luco is elected President of Chile. 


October 16.—The French dirigible Clement- Bayard 
makes a trip from Compiegne, near Paris, to 
London in six hours. 


October 17.—Enormous damage is caused by 
tornadoes in Cuba. 


October 19.—King Manuel of Portugal and the 
Queen Mother arrive in England. 
Thirty-seven new cases of cholera and seventeen 
deaths occur in Italy. 


Domestic 


October 15.—E. Dana Durand, Director of the 
Census, gives out a statement charging a gross 
effort to pad the census of several Western 
cities. 

United States Senator J. P. Dolliver dies at his 
home in Fort Dodge, Ia. 


October 16.—Four persons are killed and twenty- 
five injured in a trolley accident at Boston. 


October 17.—The Rockefeller Institute for Med- 
ical Research, New York, announces at the 
opening of its new hospital a further gift from 
Mr. Rockefeller of $3,820,000. 


October 18.—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe dies at Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. 

Walter Wellman, who left Atlantic City on Octo- 
ber 15 in the dirigible America, intending to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean, abandons his dirigible 
off Cape Hatteras, and he and his crew are 

picked up by the liner Trent. 4 


October 19.—The Rhode Island Republican Con- 
vention at Providence renominates Governor 
Aram J. Pothier. 
Frederick W. Mansfield, temporarily nominated 
by the Massachusetts Democratic Convention 
for Governor, withdraws, and Eugene N. Foss 


becomes the party’s nominee. . 


October 20.—David B. Hill, former United States 
Senator, Governor and Democratic leader in 
New York State, dies at his home, Wolfert’s 
Roost, near Albany. 

Mayor Gaynor appoints J. C. ges | as_ Police 
Commissioner of New York City, following the 
resignation of Commissioner Baker. 


RECENT CENSUS RETURNS. 

















POPULATION. Per 

cent 

In- 
1910. 1900. crease. 

Austin, Tex. ....... 29,860 22,258 | 34.2 
Bloomington, Ill. ... 25,768 23,286 | 10.7 
Brockton, Mass.....| 56,878 40,063 | 42.0 
Chicopee, Mass... ... 25,401 19,167 | 32.5 
Elizabeth, N. J. .... 73,409. 52,130 | 40.8 
Fitchburg, Mass.....| 37,826 31,531 | 20.0 
Hamilton, O. ...... 35,279 23,914 | 47.5 
Lewiston, Me....... 26,247 23,761 | 10.5 
WO, Shas pow sass 30,508 21,723 | 40.4 
LOUIS oie ons sia 28,883 16,028 2 
Madison, Wis. ..... 25,531 ,164 | 33.2 
Massachusetts ..... 3,366,416 |2,805,346 | 20.0 
Montgomery, Ala. .. 38,136 30,346 | 25.7 
Nashville, Tenn. ....| 110,364 80,865 | 36.5 
New Britain, Conn. . 43,916 25,998 | 68.9 
Newark, O. ........ 25,404 18,157 | 39.9 
Omaha, Neb. ...... 124,096 102,555 | 21.0 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 32,121 17,699 | 81.5 
Portland, Me. ...... 58,571 50,145 | 16.8 
Shenandoah, Pa.... . 25,774 20,321 | 26.8 
Stamford, Conn. ... 25,138 15,997 | 57.1 
South Omaha, Neb. 26,259 26,001 1.0 
Tacoma, Wash...... 82,972 37,714 |120.0 
Ween, FOE eos eis: 26,425 20,686 | 27.7 
West Hoboken, N. J. 35,403 23,094 | 53.3 
Wilmington, N.C. .. 25,748 20,976 | 22.7 
Zanesville, O. ...... 28,026 23,538 | 19.1 














His Rights.—It was a little Cleveland boy, 
American-born, who rebelled fiercely when his 
Italian father whipt him for some mis- 
demeanor. “But, Tony, your father has a 
right to whip you when you are naughty,” 
said his teacher in an effort to uphold parental 
authority. Tony’s big eyes flashed. “I’m 
a citizen of the United States,” he declared. 
“Do you think I’m going to let any foreigner 
lick me?”—Harper’s Magazine. 
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Tha 6 their uses 


walls and floors of the kitchen 
and laundry. 





There are a number of places. in 
that new home you are planning 
where tiles can be used to 
better advantage than any other 
material. There are at least four 
places where tiles are essential: 
the fireplace, the porch floor, the 
bathroom floor and walls and the 


We have prepared four booklets : 

**Tiles for Fireplaces’ 

**Tiles on the Porch Floor’ 

“*Tile for the Bathroom’’ 

“*Tiles for theKitchen and Laundry’’ 
which we send free to home builders. 
You would do well to read them 
before perfecting your plans. 


THE ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS, 1219 SEVENTH AVE., BEAVER FALLS, PA. 








Deaf Persons 


after trying electrical and 
other devices find that the 


OTOPHONE 


In EMERGENCY Try 


Hunyadi Janos 


NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 
Avoid Substitutes 














tery. A small compact instru- 
ment held against the ear, 
not inserted. Reproduces nat- 
ural voicetones very effectively; 
no“buzzing.” Manufacturedin 
our surgical! instrument depart- 
ment. Our T i. offer and 
testimonials will interest you. 

In sending today for illustrated 
booklet be sure to specify booklet 
** Deafness.” 
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THE BEST 





LIGHT) 











- Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow. 
iN Costs 2cents per week. Makes and burns 
f its own gas. Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
i ie; warranted. No dirt. No odor. No grease. 
‘Wi Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


Spas yy | 
Manufacturer of Surgical Instruments and Electrical Appliances, 7 
104 East 23d Street, New York | . as 





Build, Remodel or Repair a 
$698 House at SMALL COST 


We will supply you with high-grade, guaranteed Build- 
ing Material—the best made in America—at an enormous 
cash saving. 


Doors, 77 Cents and up=, 
Windows, 67 Cents up 2 
Corner Blocks, 2 Cts. 
Porch Columns, $1.85 up | : 


5000 Building Material Bargains 


yi Ma Including ‘Windows, Mouldings, Stairs and 
: Porch ing, Finish and LUMBER 
terial in Oak and Yel- 
low Pine. Our designs 


rything you need to build a new 
admit of many varia 
























4 Get our pri 

house or mode 
S000 Bargains—the very latest designs in Millwork, 
approved by — architects. Quality, Satisfaction and Safe 


We saved our customers a million dollars last 
year. We ship everywhere under an absolute 
iarantee of quality, safe delivery and satis- 

Faction. Money refunded and freight paid 

both ways if goods are not as represented. 
Write for Grand Free Millwork Catalog. 
GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY 


old one. Free Catalog offers 


























o 
lete flight of stairs. See 
Gatalog for latest stair 
designs. 
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Estimates FREE 
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Strong Door, 77c 2046 Case Street Davenport, lowa 
















An Unusually Sound 
54% Investment 


Consisting of First Mortgage Bonds of one 
of the leading permanent industries of this 
country. The Company’s net assets are 
almost five times the bond issue. The 
value of its real estate and plants alone is 





























over threagtimes the bond issue. Its 
net earnings are nearly nine times the 
maximum annual interest charge. The 








Company's business has been uniformly 
successful and the management is in strong 
and experienced hands. The stock- 
holders have an investment in 
the property of more than three 
times the amount of the bonds. 
The bonds are issued in our usual serial 
form whereby the principal is reduced by 
substantial payments every year, and the 
margin of security correspondingly in- 
creases. We strongly recommend these 
bonds for funds requiring absolute safety of 
principal and an attractive income return. 

























































































Ask for. Circular No. 7iO R 


Peabody, 
Hou¢hteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 La Salle St., CHICACO 




































































A recent census of Literary Digest subscribers 
in three typical cities shows 32-8/10% distribu- 
tion among leading manufacturers and highly 
rated merchants. 


HicH-GRADE BONDS 
Yielding About 59% 



























































If you wish to have your money 
earn the comparatively high rate of 
interest to which it is entitled under 
conditions’ existing in the field of 
conservative investment, you can do 
no better than to purchase high-grade 
corporation bonds. 





















































The corporation bonds recom- 
mended by us are not only safe as to 
principal and interest, but have a 
good market, and should prove to be 


























profitable investments. The prop- 
erties are managed by capable and 
experienced men, and the earnings 
show a large surplus beyond interest 
requirements. 









































Write for our Bond Circular No. 454 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


43 Exchange Place, New York 


Albany, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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IMPROVEMENT IN THE STOCK MARKET 


In the third week of October rising 
prices were prevailing in the stock market. 
Short covering in part accounted for this, 
but not for all. Large interests were extend- 
ing their support and commission brokerage 
business had taken the place of the stagnation 
which had prevailed for many weeks. Altho 
news in general was not favorable, except as 
to crops, it was distinctly seen that improve- 
ment had gone on from day to day. In the 
mass of news the most favorable item came 
from the steel corporation, which reported 
that orders on hand were less by 379,000 
tons on September 30 than on August 
30, this decrease amounting to 11 per cent. 
The orders left on hand were in fact the 
smallest since the reaction of 1904, when 
the producing capacity was less than two- 
thirds of what it is to-day. On the same day 
was printed the Government October esti- 
mate of the grain crops, showing the largest 
yield of corn and oats on record, and the 
yield of wheat 12,000,000 bushels better than 
the trade had expected. Discussing these 
two items and their influence on the market, 
a writer in the New York Evening Post says: 


“Both the steel statement and the grain 
statement represented very great change 
in the situation since midsummer, but in 
opposite directions. In July, the Steel 

rust’s orders on hand were as large as in 
the middle of 1909, and people were hope- 
ful. that an increase was at hand. Since 
then, the orders on the books have decreased 
35 per cent. In July, the grain trade fig- 
ured out from the Government’s condition 
estimated a wheat crop of 625,000,000 bush- 
els; in August, with the drought unbroken, 
it estimated 2,890,000,000 bushels for the 
corn yield. Last Monday’s figures were 
translated into estimates of 691,700,000 bush- 
els wheat and 3,046,016,000 bushels corn. 

“The stock market might either have de- 
clined because of disappointment over the 
steel trade position, or have advanced be- 
cause of relief at the crop report, or have 
done nothing whatever. It chose to advance, 
with Stock Exchange business more active 
than it had been at any time since the some- 
what fateful closing week of last July. Not 
only did all the favorite stocks of speculators 
rise 2 to 3 — over Monday’s lowest, 
but shares of the Steel Corporation itself, 
the subject of Monday’s unfavorable news, 
went up no less than 4. 

“Such a response suggested several ques- 
tions. One was, whether the market of the 
week was discounting something favorable 
ahead of it, or was merely making compen- 
sation for previous overdiscounting of the 
unfavorable. Another was, whether the 
rise in prices meant that the market does 
not expect a Democratic landslide on No- 
vember 8, or that it does expect it and will 
be glad to see it. The thitd question had 
to do with the money market’s capacity, in 
its present tenuous position, to support a 
Stock Exchange speculatio r the rise. 
This last question vg be to get the 
earliest answer.” 


Coincident with the rise in the market, 
there was a ing belief in an outcome 
of the electi rable to business senti- 
ment. One arge Wall-Street houses 
said the re provement had been due 
to the fine crop report, and also to “the wide- 
spread conviction that the political senti- 
ment of this State is shaping itself to admin- 
ister a crushing rebuke to radicalism and 

















so-called ‘new nationalism’ at the coming 
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el@™@ion.” The New York Herald on October 
16 printed an elaborate forecast of the 
result in this State which pointed strongly 
to the election of Mr. Dix as Governor. 
Moody's Magazine for October, discussing 
the outlook, declared that if trade reaction 
should continue at the present pace for 
another four or five months, we would see 
no serious declines in the stock market after 
the end of this year, and during the year 
1911 were likely to see a steady and persistent 
recovery in all security prices. The writer 
believed that “we have during the past year 
so far liquidated our liability throughout the 
country as to feel confident that the year 
1911 will almost certainly be a period of 
recovery and general recuperation in business 
lines.”” This might*come, even tho political 
and other events should at first retard it. 


THE BOND MARKET 


The improvement in the bond market, 
noted here a month ago, has continued 
well into October. Late in September more 
signs of improvement had been seen than 
for many weeks. While the actual increase 
in the number of real investment buyers had 
not been remarkable, The Financial World 
found that dealers “had received so many 
evidences of renewed interest on the part of 
old customers that they had begun to stock 
up with bonds, satisfied that there was to 
be a large demand.”’ Syndicates which last 
winter went into undertakings that proved 
for a time unprofitable, were “just beginning 
to see daylight”;—in fact, many of them 
“cleaned up most of their holdings and 
some were entirely sold out.’’ While they 
made little or nothing by way of profit, ‘they 
considered it lucky that they did not meet 
with losses.’””’ The bonds were disposed of to 
insurance companies, other large investors, 
and bond houses. 

In the first week of October the same paper 
noted as the chief feature of the bond market 
continued firmness. The trend of inquiries 
from investors was distinctly “away from 
short-termed notes toward long-termed, high- 
grade bonds.” This was accepted as con- 
vincing proof of an improvement in investing 
conditions, since previously buyers had put 
their money only into such securities “as 
gave a high yield and matured next year.” 
The writer said further: 


“Most bond dealers state that the inquiry 
from investors is being followed up by more 
sales than were to be noted a month ago. 
Then inquiries would come in, but the dealer 
would hear no more from his customer. Now 
inquiries usually mean orders. There are 
no indications of a rush of buyers, and this is 
regarded as a good sign. -A steady but sure 
absorption of the existing issues is far pref- 
erable, the bond men say, to a quick plunge 
and reckless buying which might be followed 
by a slump. A few other houses state that 
the actual business with them is still far 
from satisfactory and they fear a cessation 
of the buying when the political campaign 
becomes warmed up and the politicians and 
candidates begin to discuss the corporations, 
watered capital, ‘the interests,’ and the like. 
None of this fear has yet developed, how- 
ever, and the majority of opinion is that 
the stock-in-trade of the several political 

arties is so well known that no one will be 
rightened by it when the fireworks are 
actually touched off. 

“Institutional buying continues in fair vol- 
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4 dealers reported that their recently acquired 
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me, but it is lessening, if anything, while 
in vestment-buying han individual is in- 
creasing.” By 
still later conditions remained good. On 
Ociober 15, when the stock market was 
showing a marked tendency upward, and 
thus had become a counter-attraction, the 
Now York Evening Post noted that the bond 
market held its own. While the movement 
of bonds from the hands of underwriting 
b:nkers to dealers had somewhat abated, 


supplies were still moving freely. Continuing, 
the writer said: 


“There is theoretically a point, no doubt, 
at which a bull movement in stocks would 
react unfavorably upon the bond market, 
partly by reason of competitive inducements 
and partly by reason of the fact that it takes 
a lot of money to finance a bull campaign 
in stocks, but that point apparently has not 
been reached.”’ 


ELECTIONS AND THE STOCK MARKET 


In a discussion of predictions of a bull 
market current in September, John Moody, 
in the magazine which bears his name, dis- 
cusses the influence of the results of political 
campaigns on the course of the stock market. 
He believes that a political party and its 
success or failure do not in themselves gen- 
erally prove to be forcible enough factors 
“to counteract other and more fundamental 
influences.” Looking back twenty years, he 
finds that many changes which partizans 
have attributed to political changes have 
been caused by other influences which were 
more dominant. 

He cites the landslide of 1890, which was 
more sweeping than any which can be ex- 
pected this year. The market declined im- 
mediately after the election of 1890, but 
the records clearly enough show that this 
decline ‘was caused by other than political 
influences.” ‘England’s financial condition 
at that time was in an extraordinary condit- 
ion, the suspension of the great house of 
Baring taking place on November 15. 

This, and not the election, was “the real 
factor which brought about the enormous 
liquidation in both this market and the 
English at that time,” and it would have 
occurred regardless of the American election, 
the economic condition in this country as 
well as in England having been for a long 
period “of the unsoundest.” He cites fur- 
ther, as evidence of the lack of relation be- 
tween the political landslide and the Baring 
panic, the fact that the stock market through- 
out 1891 and 1892 was attended by advances 
which were firmly held until near the close 
of 1892. During that period there was a 
strong Democratic majority in the House 
of Representatives and the belief was growing 
that the Harrison administration. would be 
followed by the election of a Democratic 
president. But the gross earnings of railroads 
expanded steadily and the figures for trade 
and banking indicated a state of general 
prosperity. 

In fact, a period of inflation had ensued 
and economic conditions in general were 
insound, owing largely to the enactment 
of the Sherman Silver Purchase Laws, end- 
ing in “what was probably the most violent 
panic which has ever taken place in’ this 
country.” It has often been held, and Mr. 
Taft has made the statement, that this panic 
of 1893 was brought about by changes in the 
tariff, which reduced the tariff to something 
like a revenue basis. While the panic occurred 
in the early part of 1893, the new tariff bill 
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Security: Direct lien on the property of a large 
Public Service Corporation serving a territory of 
32,000 square miles including more than 100 
cities and towns. Earnings are large and increas- 
ing at an average annual rate of $1,500,000. 
$5,000,000 from surplus earnings expended for 
improvements and extensions in last six years. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
49 Wall St. 152 Monroe St. 
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Four Essential Points 


of a Good Bond 


The only kind of a bond in which you should invest your money must 
be a bond that is perfectly safe, is marketable, returns a commensurate interest 
yield and is likely to appreciate in intrinsic value. 

We now have and are offering for sale a bond which combines all of 
these essential points and to an unusual degree. This bond, the par value 
of which is $1,000, pays 5%, but at the present low market price yields 
an income of about 58%. This is an unusually high rate in connection with 
a bond so well secured. The name of this issue is 


California Gas & Electric Co. 
Unifying and Refunding Mortgage 5’s. 


Due 1937. Denomination $1,000. Interest semi-annual. Coupon or registered. 


Equity: Nearly double total debt whether jud 
by appraised cash replacement value or market 

rices of junior securities. 

Marketability : Issue has had wide distribution 
to investors. Listed on New York Stock Ex- 
change. Commands ready loan and sale market. 

Yield: A safe 5% bond of good market at a 
price to yield around 5§% is unusual and affords 
a superior investment opportunity. 


Prices and complete description on application. Ask for Descriptive 
Circular D-51 ; also latest Price’ List of many other Safe Bonds. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers and Dealers in Government, Municipal, Railroad and Public Utility Bonds 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
1421 Chestnut St. 424 California St. 











THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


mam Why wesendour Daus Improved Tip Top 
De Duplicator on 10 days’ trial. FIRST— 
7 —— OUR confidence in the a 


‘By personal use, YOUcan tell, 

before buying, whether it meets your 
requirements. Each*machine contains 
16 feet of surface which can be used 
over and over again. 100 copies 
from penwritten and 50 copies from 
typewritten original. Complete 
nx $5 





cator, cap size 


Dupli . 
Feliz P. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg. 111 John 8t. 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EQPHANGE 


71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SEND FOR “ODD LOT CIRCULAR”’ 





MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Enown. "Yieldingtrom 4% t0 6% “Circular. 


ULEN, SUTHERLIN & CO. 


BANKERS CHICACO 

















First | Morteace 
6% Bonds 


Total bonds authorized and outstand- 
ing, $580,000, on Railroad, real estate 
and industrial property, valued at 
$13,000,000. Present earnings’ eight 
times bond interest. 





Preferred, cumulative, participating stocksto 
net 7.2% to 7.8% fully participating in ex- 
cess earnings after common has received 6 % 


Particulars on request. 


Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
2 West 33d St. (at Fifth Ave.) Dept. A 
NEW YORK 
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Safe—Secure—6% 


First 
Mortgage Bonds 


28 Years Without 
a Dollar of Loss 


For 28 years investors everywhere 
have been buying from.us 6% First 
Mortgage Securities based on im- 
proved, income-producing real estate 
in the heart of Chicago. 

And during all that time no investor 
has ever lost a dollar of principal or 
interest, or had a day’s worry over 
the payment of either. 

We have served, in some 
stances, three generations of the same 
family 


in- 


The mortgages securing these bonds are 
first liens on selected properties, and the 
margin of security is in no case less than 
one hundred per cent. And the property 
must be producing an annual income several 
times the amount of the interest, taxes and 
other fixed charges. 


The bonds are the direct personal obliga- 
tion of the owner of the property, and the 


property itself backs them up. No holding 
company or trustee intervenes: between you 
and your security. 


The issues are all serial in form. A por- 
tion of the principal is paid each year, con- 
tinually reducing the obligation, but releas- 
ing none of the security. Thetitles to the 
securities are guaranteed by a policy of title 
insurance issued by a Chicago Title and 
Trust Company. 


If you have funds to invest and desire the 
maximum interest return coupled with entire 
freedom from worry or uncertainty, write us 
today. 


4 


We-shall be pleased to forward, without 
obligation on your part, full particulars of 
these ‘bérds, the*security back of them, and 
the Straus Service whereby we look after all 
details free of charge during the life of the 
investment. 


Submit these facts to the most thorough in- 
vestigation, the most searching tests. In 
just that way has our greatarmy of customers 
been made. 


Write us to-day. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Mortgage and Bond Bankers 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


152 Straus Building, Chicago 
(4) 
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was not passed until July, 1894, and did not 
go into operation until August 27 of that 
year, after which “there was no real decline in 
the stock market for a very long time.” Mr. 
Moody believes it is safe to assert that this 
panic “would have occurred, even if the 
Republicans had stayed in power and no 
change in the tariff had been brought about 
at all.” The entire history of that period 
shows that the cause of the panic was infla- 
tion and the weakening of Government 
credit “through the imminent danger of 
free-silver legislation.” After the tariff went 
into effect, there not only failed to be a real 
decline, but within four months “a sharp 
rise occurred,” which continued nearly a 
year. When declines once more set in, two 
years after the law took effect,—that is, 
in the summer of 1896,—they are to be direct- 
ly attributed “to  free-silver agitation 
and the imminent danger of the election 
of Mr. Bryan on practically a free-silver 
platform.” 


1865 
Looking forward to the likelihood of fur- 


ther tariff legislation during the coming year, 
Mr. Moody believes it is not reasonable to 


assume “that even a quite radical change | 1896 


in the present tariff law will bring on an 
industrial depression, or make more intense 


the present trade reaction.” No such politi- | 1900 


cal unsettlement as a change in the control 
of the House of Representatives and the 
legislation likely to follow, can have any 
effect on security values sufficient to counter- 
act “the fundamental trade influences now 
at work.” 

In Europe, however, the present political 
uncertainty has exerted a potent influence 
and this has retarded investment both in 
stocks and bonds. While sales of bonds have 
been effected abroad, much disappointment 
has been encountered. A correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post, writing fro 
Berlin, says: 


“The uncertainties of the political situa- 
tion in your country are looked upon with 
no little concern. However your Congres- 
sional elections may go next month, nobody 
here can pretend to guess what their ultimate 
financial meaning will be. The German 
market will naturally have to depend, as usual 
in such cases, upon Wall Street for its in- 
terpretation of the elections and for any 
new financial forecast which they may ne- 
cessitate. It is interesting to note that 
Roosevelt’s success at Saratoga last week 
was interpreted here as another ground for 
reserve in respect to American securities, 
since it was believed to be a move in his 
game for the Presidency two years hence. 

“In view of the numerous uncertainties of 
the political and business situation, it is not 
at all probable that Germans will take any 
very active interest in American things this 
year.” 


A LOW RECORD FOR BRITISH CONSOLS 


‘ British Consols within a few weeks have 
sold at 80, which is the lowest quotation 
for them in more thangeventy years. Much 
comment has been awakened by this circum- 
stance. More attention in fact has been 
drawn to it than to the decline in high- 
grade securities in general throughout the 
world. This due not only to the prom- 
inence of consols and to the attempts made 
to check their decline, but to the extent of 
the decline itself. Ten years ago consols 
were selling at £99 5s. 8d. when they yielded 
investors only £2 11s. 6d. per annum. As 
they are now selling at about 80, they yield 
£3 2s. 6d. Meanwhile, British railroad and 
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investment securities have been yielding bo- 
tween 4 and 5 per cent. which in large part 
must explain the decline. 

A writer in Moody’s Magazine, Dr. Arthur 
Selwyn-Brown, discusses the causes of this 
decline in a special article. Outstanding con- 
sols at the present time amount to £608,- 
162,000, of which £573,739,142 are of the 
class known as 24 per cents. They do not 
comprize the total existing debt of the Eng- 
lish Government which is set down as more 
than £750,000,000, of which about £52,000,- 
000 are liabilities of a current nature. Fo!- 
lowing is a table of the average price and 
yield of consols at different periods since 


Average Yield at 
Price of Average 
the Year. Price. 
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99 
94 i 
88 5/16 
84 
86 1/16 
844 
81 
From this table it appears that the highest 
price ever obtained for consols was in 1890, 
when they advanced to 114. This rise Mr. 
Selwyn-Brown attributes to “scarcity of 
stock, the operation of sinking funds, and 
the demand for the investment of savings- 
bank funds.’”’ Writers who have discust the 
causes of the recent decline differ. Some 
have said it was principally due to the law 
of supply and demand acting freely, but the 
writer believes this law does not fully account 
for many fluctuations that have taken place. 
Others have explained that the decline was 
due to the increasing gold supply, and still 
others have advanced political reasons, the 
new principle of taxation, and the state of 
foreign trade. Mr. Selwyn-Brown believes 
the true explanation lies in the fact that 
consols ‘“‘are simply sinking under their own 
weight.”” He says further: 


PNNNNNNNNNNNNNWWwwwwwoelh 


“Looking at the table giving the average 
price of consols since 1840, it will be no- 
ticed that between 1840 and 1881 they 
yielded a little over 3 per cent. On April 5, 
1889, the yield was reduced from 3 per cent. 
to 2? per cent. and on April 5, 1903, it was 
reduced from 2} to 24 per cent., at which it 
now remains. Consequently, in order to give 
the same yield to investors as they did in 
the period 1840-1881, they will have to sell 
down to about 77. That is apparently wnat 
they are doing. The price is getting down 
to its proper figure after being put up to an 
extraordinary figure by accidental means. 
The great prestige the stock enjoys has caused 
the decline to be slow. But the high returns 
of other securities have caused investors to 
do a little figuring and they have found 
that the differences in yields between con- 
sols and other investments of a safe nature 
are sufficiently large to warrant exchanges 
being made. This has led to the selling of 
consols and the reinvestment of the proceeds 
in other securities.” 


THE TRADE OUTLOOK 


During the month of October improve- 
ment here and there in trade has been noted 
by Bradstreet’s. Early in September this 
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improvement was first observed, but it was 
not sufficient to imply enlargement in the 
general demand. Buying in general was 
cautious, showing little disposition to antici- 

ate distant requirements. While good crop 
reports had helped sentiment, political dis- 
cussion tended to repress demand. Col- 
lections were classed as “from fair to good.” 
In the middle of the month, the same author- 
ity described trade as “irregular and still 
lacking snap.” The better tone discovered 
the week before in some quarters had shown 
a tendency toward wider dissemination of 
activity. The causes cited for this were the 
official crop reports recording bumper yields 
of corn and oats, and the advent of settled 
weather in certain parts of the country. The 
better tone in securities had further helped 
matters. Collections on the whole showed 
improvement. In the West they were classed 
as about fair. Improvement was most man- 
ifest in the South where the moving of cotton 
had released much money. In iron and steel 
there was a better sentiment, but business 
on the whole had not greatly enlarged. The 
leather trade looked for increasing business, 
altho Eastern manufacturers reported only 
75 per cent. of normal orders on hand, and 
their machinery was not actively employed. 
Bank clearings showed declines. They ag- 
gregated for the week ending October 13 
$2,619,590,000, which was a decrease of 19.1 
per cent. from the previous week and of 23.3 
per cent. from’ the corresponding week of 
1909. Outside''of New York the loss was 
9.8 per cent. from last week and 4.6 per cent. 
front the corresponding week last year. The 
decrease in New York from last year was 
34.3 per cent. 


INCOME BONDS AND OTHERS 


A southern railroad having failed to pay 
the interest on its income bonds, holders of 
those bonds brought suit to compel payment, 
the case being still in court. This item 
furnishes a text for an article in The Saturday 
Evening Post on bonds of this class. In- 
vestors have not commonly understood well 
the risk involved in an income bond. As 
the name implies the payment of interest on 
such bonds is contingent upon earnings. 
Originally they were issued under railroad 
reorganizations by financiers who did not 
wish to increase the fixt charges of the road 
and yet desired to give a bond to the old 
security-holders. In reality income bonds are 
not bonds, inasmuch as the payment of 
interest does not become a fixt charge, being 
paid only when earned. Moreover, holders, 
when the interest is not paid, do not have 
the power of foreclosing and so tying up the 
road. This bond is not really a claim on 
anything and practically has no security 
behind it. The holder is merely a partner 
in the enterprise like a stockholder, sharing 
the profits or standing the losses. 

Bonds of this class in late years have been 
going out of fashion, largely because the 
public has become educated in knowledge 
of what good bonds are. Moreover, there 
has been much controversy and even litiga- 
tion over failures to pay interest on income 
bonds. In reality this bond _ little more than 
a certificate of stock, the interest as well as 
dividend being declared by the board of 
directors. The question has . constantly 
arisen with holders of income bonds as to 
whether the interest had or had not been 
earned. They had no means of knowing 
this, except such word as they might get 
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E invite the attention of conservative investors to two especially attractive 
issues of First Mortgage Bonds, secured by two Electric Railway Systems, 
the successful operation of each of which has been fully demonstrated : — 


$350,000 


West Penn Traction Company 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


Due June 1, 1960. Denominations $1000 and $500. 
Principal registerable. 


Dated June 1, 1910. 


This company operates over 157 miles of traction property, and has the exclusive lighting 
and power business. in fifty Municipalities in the Connellsville Coke Region, in Western 
Pennsylvania. 

The gross earnings for the year 1909 were at the rate of $8,428 per mile of track operated, 
which compares favorably with the gross earnings of all the steam railroads in the United 
States, which were about $10,500 per mile for the same year. 


$2,000,000 
Western. New York and Pennsylvania Traction Company 
First and Refunding Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


Dated December 1, 1906. Denomination $1000 Due January 1, 1957. 
Callable at 105 and prior to January 1, 1912: 
Thereafter at 110 and interest. 


These bonds, issued with the approval and consent of the New York State Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners, are a first mortgage (subject to only $300,000 divisional liens) on about 98 
miles of electric traction property, connecting Bolivar, Olean and Salamanca, N. Y., and 
Bradford, Pa. 

The bonded debt is less than $24,000 per mile. _ Approximately $1,000,000 over and 
above the proceeds of this issue has been invested in this property by the stockholders, affording 
a wide margin of equity to the bond holders. 








Further details on the above offerings will be furnished upon request. . We shall be 
pleased also to mail our general circular, describing other issues of Municipal and Public Service 
Securities, also our recent publications, ‘“The $100 Bond’’ and ‘‘Quick Assets for Business 
Address Department F, 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


Bank for Savings Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Firms.’” 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO NEW* YORK PHILADELPHIA _ kuhn, Fisher & Co., Inc., 
First National Bank Bldg, 37 Wall Street Real Estate Trust Bldg. 15 Congress St. 




















Are You 
The Average 
Investor? 


Are you one of this vast majority? If so, 
you are the very one we are aiming to reach. 
Step out and away from this throng and 
make an advance in the direction that leads || 
to a closer study of all investment oppor- 
tunities. The further your investigation is 
carried the surer we are that you will under- || 
stand and realize the unusual value of our 


First Mortgage Farm Loans 

An investment of proven character —safe, 

dependable, and earning a liberal interest. 
Write today for our booklet 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


MINNEAPOLIS [RUST (OMPANY: 


105 Fifth Street South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. _ Est. 1888 


| Both Security 
| and Profit 


are absolutely assured when you 
invest idle money or your sav- 
ings with us. We pay 5%— 
Have done so for 15 years. 
Dividend checks are mailed 
every six months. Your money 
isn’t tied up. Every cent you 
leave in our hands is payable on 
demand without loss of divi- 


dends. 





Write today for booklet 
giving full information. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1045 Calvert Buil ding . Baltim: ore, Md. 








Est. 1888 
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“4 My Books 
Help Men 
to Earn More— 


to Achieve More!”’ 





By GRENVILLE KLEISER 


Formerly Instructor in Elocution and Public Speaking in Yale Divinity School. 
Published Oct. 20. 
How to Argue and Win eg practical os 
gestions for training the mind to accuracy of thought and in the 


power of clear, effective statements. oth, $1.25, net; post- 
paid, $1.40. 


How to Develop Self-Confidence 


Speech and Manner. (Published Oct. 20.) Contains a 
scheme or outline for actual work in self-culture and the cultiva- 
tion of qualities that make for greater power and influence. 
Cloth, $1.25, net; post-paid, $1.40. 


How toDevelop Power and Personality 
in S Ps 


peaking oroughly practical and useful,” says 
Philadelphia Item. $1.25, net; post-paid, $1.40. 


With free course of home 

How to Speak in Public .i035.""Aimirable ana 

ractical instruction in the technic of s g,” says Senator 
everidge. Cloth, $1.25, net; post-paid, $1.40. 


and How to Hold an Audience. 
Humorous Hits The favorite numbers of favorite authors 
and entertainers. Cloth, $1.00, net; post-paid, $1.10. 
At All Bookstores, or the Fublishers 
New York FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY _London 











———_ —_— ||Don’t Grumble 


Dominion and Power || Atout 


By CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON 
Author of “‘ The Will to Be Well,”’ ‘‘ The Measure of : 


e 
a Man,” etc, i it 
THS is a new edition of one of Charles Brodie y 
books. It has bee 


Patterson’s most popular Ss. as n e 7 
thoroughly revised and contains some five or six : 
new chapters, dealing with Mental and Physical || 1S= u e 

Health, Psychic Development, The Right Use of || 9 

the Breath, Self-Control, etc. It is filled with || 
uplifting and helpful suggestions, and must, of 


td 
necessity, prove a benefit to thoughtful readers. B d 
ef Dominion and Power” has had a |}: sale in ossism an 
oe coun as ve Enger “we a oc é 
itions in England, and has recently been trans- 
lated into Dutch, in which Jan three editions W d P I t 
have been called for in a Tittle peer & year. te ar Oo 1 1CS 


Th thor is bi tl timistic throughout, 
andl het to eeeaeoty eh wholesome Living, | | JUST READY ‘The Dethronement of the 
It is a good book for those who feel the need of City Boss,” or “The Commission Plan,” by John 
fuller instruction on the subject of the higher de- J. Hamilton. $1.20 net; $1.30 by mail. 


velopment of mankind. . : * 
: = Highly endorsed by many Mayors, including 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.30 the Mayor of Des Moines, lows. 


£00 NE AGNALLS COMPANY vere ||| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 East 23rd Street New York 





Read what Des Moines 
and 77 other American 
cities are doing on the 
Commission Plan of 
City Government. 















































30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS. 


Hon. Jc h H. Choate: ‘I have always found it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever published.” 
General Toowars L. Woodford : ** Usefui and vaiuadle, it one been to mea phe td, help.” 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Th d Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. Proverbs 
from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by its Eng- 
lish translation. Also a full list of Latin law terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 
Hon, A. 8, Hewitt : ‘‘ The work, always indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to me to be 
incapable of further improvement.” 
Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 1205 pp. Prices; Buckram, $6.00; Law 
Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Pubs. - NEW YORK 
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from the management, and in the ma 
ment the matter became largely ona _ 
mere bookkeeping.” In the past, payment 
of interest on these bonds often has been “eo 
matter of the attitude of the officials toward 
the bonds rather than of the ability 9° the 
road to pay.” : 

The writer comments also on what is 
known as the debenture bond, “which is not 
& mortgage or claim on anything, but a 
promise to pay.” Bonds of this class will 
be safe or unsafe according as the credit of 
the road is good or bad. When a road or 
corporation has a fine record for keeping its 
promises, such bonds may become safe invest- 
ments, The best evidence will be found in 
the reports of earnings and of dividends paid 
on the stock for a considerable number of 
years. Among the roads which have issued 
debentures may be named the New York 
Central, New Haven, and Lake Shore, all 
of which would be accepted anywhere as 
good for their face value, these roads having 
maintained dividends on their stock for 
long periods. 

The writer has a paragraph dealing with a 
class of bonds not particularly well known 
to the general public, but which really stand 
high in an investment sense. These are 
equipment bonds, or as they are sometimes 
called “equipment trust certificates.” They 
are issued almost exclusively by railroads. 
Their purpose is to pay for new equipment, 
such as engines and cars. Because engines 
and cars are absolutely necessary to the 
operation of a road, it is obvious that a 
railroad company will take good care to pay 
the interest and principal of these bonds. 
Indeed, such care almost takes precedence 
of other things. An example of this kind 
of bond is furnished in what is known as 
the Equipment Gold Trusts of the Southern 
Railway, which pay 4 per cent. and fall due 
in 1921. They are secured by 10 passenger 
cars, 35 switch cars, 55 freight locomotives, 
and 10,000 freight cars. 

Some of the better known standard bonds 
are also discust by the writer, including 
“underlying bonds” the first mortgage, re- 
funding and consolidated bonds. Investors 
in bonds should bear in mind always that 
there is “very little in the name.’ The 
important thing to know is “just what lies 
behind the name, in the shape of good market- 
able or valuable security.’’ In case the bond 
is a claim on something, the investor should 
find out “how close it is to the property 
pledged.” If he can not find out himself, 
he should ask some one who can. 


Stillwell, Arthur Edward. Confidence or Na- 
tional Suicide? 12mo, pp. 120. The Banker's 
Publishing Co., New York. 

Mr. Stillwell is a railroad official of large 
experience in building and administering 
properties. He writes chiefly of recent 
legislation of the Commerce Commission 
and of the popular outcry against railroads, 
maintaining that on the success of railroads 
the life of the business world depends. He 
contends that railroad rates should be ad- 
vanced in order to offset the rise in wages. 
He believes the Government would have been 
willing to have them advanced had not 
a general protest come from shippers. He 
can find no solid reason for the present slump 
in American securities, except in this opposi- 
tion. There is no foreign foe to blame; 
the real foe is within. Railroads have 
opened up sections of the country where 











before they were built the land could not 
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be given away, but since they were built 
farms by the thousands have been tilled 
there and many cities built. He cites one 
railroad which “increased the value of land 
$614,400,000, gave employment to labor to 
the extent of $30,000,000 per year, and 
opened opportunities for the investment of 
$200,000,000. In England men who did 
such a piece of work would be honored—in 
this country they are “hounded.” James 
J. Hill is lauded as an empire-builder. The 
rise in value of lands has far exceeded any 
rise in the value of railroad stock. If any 
“water” exists in railroad stocks it exists 
also in the lands which the roads have made 
profitable. Neither is watered in any true 
sense, when they produce income to justify 
their value. He has been informed that 
because of meddling with rates and the pop- 
ular agitation, fully $109,000,000 in improve- 
ments for railroads have been abandoned 
during four months of this year. Of that 
sum fully one-half would have gone into the 
pockets of laboring men. He believes a 
proper solution of the existing difficulties 
could be accomplished only by granting a 
slight increase in freight and passenger rates 
—an increase which would net to the rail- 
road earnings of 1 per cent. more than now. 
He would then “let the rates alone for fifteen 
years.” Once bond- and shareholders could 
be assured that no radical rate changes would 
be made for that time, he believes we should 
see inaugurated “a period of the greatest 
prosperity our nation has witnessed.” 

Europe would then pour her capital into this 
country. Manufacturers would be pushed 
severely to fill their orders and there would 
be no more panics for fifteen years. One 
of the notable chapters in the book is devoted 
to “The Englishman.” It is a laudation of 
his industrial achievements in every quarter 
of the globe, written with fine appreciation 
and literary charm. We are told that an 
“Englishman is the best friend in the world. 
Once you win his confidence, it is your fault 
if you do not keep it to the end.” 





THE COMING POSTAL SAVINGS-BANKS 


Before the close of the present year, it is 
expected that the Federal Government will 
have entered upon its experiment of estab- 
lishing postal savings-banks. A writer in 
The Banker’s Magazine for October outlines 
in some detail the nature of these banks, 
the aim of which will be to promote habits 
of thrift and industry among the masses, 
and at the same time settle some of the 
troublesome bond problems of the Govern- 
ment itself. Ultimately it is the intention 
to have a bank at every post-office and to 
offer for deposits absolute security and 2 per 
cent. interest: The funds thus derived will 
be used by the Government to retire its 
3-per-cent. bonds, the first $63,000,000 ob- 
tained being employed in that way. Depos- 
itors, should they so choose, may buy bonds 
of the Government in multiples of $20. 

At the beginning, hardly more than a few 
experimental stations will be established, 
inasmuch as the appropriation is quite in- 
adequate for more, that sum being only 
$100,000. It is doubtful whether any of the 
large cities will be included among these first 
experimental stations. The managers of 
the banks expect to find it easy enough to 
get money without advertising. Their chief 
problem will be how to handle the money 

















- Peace and Plenty 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 














clination to look you in the eye and tell the truth. @ Money is 
the counter in this game of life. And while we do not love 
Money for its own sake, we realize that it is only money that can 
ward off want, woe, wretchedness—perhaps starvation—when 

= earning power is gone. And earning power, for all of us, will 
surely go some time—this we know. & Money stands between you and the fear 
of want. When you insure your life you insure your peace of mind. Also, you 
insure the peace of mind of those who depend upon you. It is not want that eats 
out our hearts, and renders our work nil: it is the fear of want—worry, apprehen- 
sion, uncertainty, doubt. @& Life-insurance means assurance. | believe that noth- 
ing will increase a man’s earning power so much as the feeling that he is an 
insurable proposition, and has made all snug against stormy weather, and even 
mortal shipwreck itself. Yet money in a lump sum in the hands of those not 
versed in finance is a burden, and sometimes a menace. It lays them open to the 
machinations of the tricky and dishonest, also—the well meaning men of the 
Colonel Sellers class who know just how to double it in a month. @ Realizing 
these things, and to meet a great human need, the Equitable is now issuing a 
policy, which instead of being paid in a lump sum, gives a fixed monthly payment 
as long as the beneficiary shall live, payable for twenty years in any event. It 
works either way. It will provide an income for your own future if you live. It 
will provide an income for your wife (or your son, daughter, mother, father, 
sister or other dependent) if you die. And if you both live, it will protect 
you both. 

















“Strongest in the World” 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
OF THE UNITED STATES—Paul Morton, President—120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Agencies Everywhere! None in your town? Then why not recommend to us some good man—or 
woman—to represent us there—Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 








THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York 
Without committing myself to any action, I would like to know what it would cost to provide a monthly life 








For HP ony we have been paying our customers 
the returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
+] which we can recommend e most thorou, 
Please ask for Loan List No. 717 
Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 
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The Literary Digest circulation is concentrated 
among men of broad intelligence and alert and 
progressive ideas. Let us show you complete anal- 
ysis of our circulation in five representative cities. 
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from a bookkeeping standpoint. Investiga- 
tions have already been made into the sys-! 





Assured Stability 


We are offering First Mortgage, 
0 Sinking Fund, 5% Electric Light 
pot Boar — issued sanlh ie 

solidation of most successful an 

perous companies in Central . : 
q O me . Yielding 7% 
The present earnings of the properties 
are more than sufficient to pay the interest, 
Sinking Fund and Preferred stock dividends. 

The price of the bonds is 85 and interest, with a 
bonus of the 5 per cent. Cumulative Preferred and 
Common stock. i 

At the above price the bonds will pay better than dependable business from 
6K% assuring increased profits. 


As A nga are advancing, we suggest your prompt 


attention. Full particulars in circular 105 L, Free on request 
If interested, write for full particulars Dept. B, a 
SMITH & POTTER, Bankers Bigelow & Company 
10 Wall Street, New York. 

















Earnings 3 Times Requirements 


The business which maintains the above | 
security has met every obligation for over 80 | 
years, Its customers are our leading Railroads | 
and Municipal, State and Federal Governments. 
Present offering occasioned 7 bgp elapse of 

the above sources 


49 Wall St. BANKERS New York 
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Special for $379 


We will sell this 
Gentlemen’s 
Australian Mink 
Lined Coat with 
Persian Lamb 
Collar and Fac- 
ings; Extra fine 
black broad- 
cloth Shell, 
sizes 34 to 
46. Retail 
value $100. 


$37.50 


Notice: When 
writing for this 
coat, state size of 
your suit and we 
will use our judg- 
ment as to size of 
coat. 











We Pay 
Express Charges 
and guarantee satis- 
| faction or money re- 

fun 





We undoubtedly carry 

the largest assortment 

of Men’s Fur and Fur 

Lined Coats in the 
orld. 


Send for folder of our 


October Specials — 
FREE upon request. 


Hudson Bay Imp. Co. 
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Investigate THE THURMAN 


Booklet “‘ I Can Make Yours a Dustless Home'’’ free upon request. 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machy. Co. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Chills and colds are 
often the cause of serious 
disease—or worse. Chills 
and colds are practically 
eliminated by the use of 
Jaeger Underwear. 


Seven Weights to choose from 


| Recommended by 
Physicians Everywhere 
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tems employed by some of the largest exist- 
ing savings-banks and much information has 
been obtained from postal banks already 
in operation in other countries. 

Some of the details already agreed upon 
are given in the article. The familiar pass- 
book of the savings-bank, for example, will not 
be used, but instead of it a certificate of 
deposit. Through what is known as the 
“stamp system” small deposits will be ac- 
cepted, but no deposit in any single month 
can exceed $100, nor can any depositor have 
to his or her credit at one time more than 
$500. The funds received by postmasters 
and depositors are to be deposited in State 
and National banks in the communities 
where the post-offices are, the interest paid 
on them to be 2} per cent. 

In a recent report by the Treasury Depart- 
ment it is stated that thus far 566 postmasters 
have asked to be designated as depositories, 
the number of banks making application 
reaching over 1,100. The Middle West leads 
all sections of the country in these applica- 
tions. Next in order come the South and 
Far West. Pennsylvania, which has now 
only 13 savings-banks of the regular type, 
but more than 1,400 building and loan as- 
sociations, furnishes 45 of these applications 
for postmasters and 125 of those for the banks. 
Minnesota responds with 46 postmasters 
and 68 banks; Ohio with 49 postmasters 
and 68 banks. Only 4.4 per cent. of the 
applications come from New England. From 
New York only 18 requests have come from 
postmasters and 38 from banks. These 
returns are in line with expectations, the 
few applications from New York and New 
England being due to the fact that those 
sections are already well supplied with savings- 
banks, while the interior States have few and 
sometimes none. Of the 642 mutual savings- 
banks now in existence nearly 600 are in 
New York and New England. These insti- 
tutions are so admirably managed and 
deposits in them so secure, and they cover 
such a wide territory, that ample facilities 
already exist in those communities for the 
small savings of the people. Moreover, banks 
and trust companies in those communities, 
by the payment of interest on deposits, pro- 
vide for the savings of persons of larger means. 

What the eect of the postal banks will be 
on the business of other savings-banks is a 
matter concerning which much has been said. 
There can be no doubt that they will draw 
millions of dollars out of hoarding, some of 
which will be left on deposit, and some will 
go into government bonds. Officers of the 
other savings-banks are of opinion that the 
most of the money entrusted to the postal 
banks will be money formerly hoarded, or the 
money of people who formerly did not save 
anything. They believe that the postal 
banks will thus promote the saving habit 
among the masses and will teach them the 
earning-power of money. 


AS TO TARIFF REVISION 


A. reflection of the views of the financial 
community as to what is likely to be done 
in the next Congress with the existing tariff, 
is found in The Banker’s Magaz:nefor October, 
where M. C. Lavallette writes that it seems 
likely that “the sentiment demanding fur- 
ther revision, and apparent in every part of 
the country, will inevitably force the issue.”’ 
This sentiment is said to have spread gen- 
erally through the country and is “uncon- 
fined to any class or any part of it.” Think- 
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THE NOFALT PIPE 


Incomparable with anything ever contributed to the 
smoker’s outfit. Beg attention is directed to the Sect nal 





arranged. Smoke Purified and Cooled while passing throu; 
tiseptic Coil. Saliva Absorbed by Coil Never Reaches To’ 
wl Revolves on German Silver Telescope Tube. Swing open 
light, Close to smoke. Two Push Joints. No Screws. Cle med 
in half minute. Place in pa et Lighted. No dange: 
Odor. No Nicotine. If for purchaser of this 
pipe should fail to obtain 5c ‘Satisfactory Presults Wwe obli- 
gate te ourselves to make good or Kefund the Money. 
Nofalt Pipe is Skilfully and Correctly made of Genuine 
French Briar, High Friction Finish, Solid Rubber Stem, Stori- 
ing Silver Mounted, Put up in Individual box with (10) Rec tif fys 
ing Coils, (1) Nickel Plated Tamper and Cleaner and Illustrated 
Directions, Sent postpaid for $1.00. Consult your Dealer leo: 


THE IRVING INNOVATION COMPANY 
Suite C, 335 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Yielding 
5 ta 51% 
Net 
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Write to-day for our 
book describing these 
Guaranteed First Mort- 
gage Trust Bondsand our 
























plan whereby payments Bonds 
of $10 to $100 and up- J Secured by 
wards at your conve- First Mort- 
nience secures at fee vook 
once ownership etitiiaiaben 

and income. Real Estate 


UNDER SUPERVISION OF NEW YORK BANKING DEPT. 


NewYork Morreace (0, 


DEPT. C, 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Red Cedar Chest Is a Fine Xmas Gift 


This chest is of de- 
lightfully fragrant 
Southern Red Cedar. 
Protects furs and 
otherclothingagainst 
moths. No camphor 
required. Is dui 
and-dam p-proof. 
Saves cold storage 
expenses, VERY 
ROOMY. 4 ft. oa: 2 
as wide; 2 ft. high 

Two big drawers. A very magnificent chest. Hand 
polished. Wide copper bands. Useful XMAS gift. 

Many styles. We prepay freight and sell DIRECT from factory to 
home. No dealer’s profit, Free catalog ‘‘L’’ shows styles and prices. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 20, Statesville, N.C. 



























Real Estate First Mortgage Bonds 
) secured by productive farm lands or Kansas City, 
Missouri, well- impeored ro) 
Mun pal Bouds 


yielding 4% to 5g. or oar by, direct taxation on 
the prosperous ‘Middle West.’’ Securities backed 
by experience and'capital. Ask for Ci E64 


and Booklet “‘D’’ explainin; 

MMERCE TRUST COMPANY 
Capital One Million. as City, Missouri 
— ————— 


6% Guaranteed 


6% FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS in 
denominations of $50, $:00 and $1000 secured by 
New York Property worth three times amount 
of loan and constantly increasing in value. 
Bonds maturing 1914, interest oo semi- 
annually, at Lincoln Trust Co 




















We Guarantee va Payment 





Write for interesting particulars 
NICHOLLS - RITTER 
REALTY & FINANCIAL CO. 
403-8 Flatiron Bldg. NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1885 
Rererences: Dun and Bradstreet 
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No Other Like the Larter 
ai 5 In the stron ae 5 a 


which is inside Larter 
Studs aad Larter Vest 
lies the secret of their convenience 
—remem is name: 


LARTER 


SHIRT. STUDS 


& LARTER VEST BUT TONS 
2. A Larter Shirt Stud slips righ 


in, easily; is removed just as qui 
always fitting snug against the utscubale. 
Fits all styles of shirts, cannot work out. 
No smudged shirt-fronts or ruffled temper. 
If an accident of any kind ever happens to 
the back of your stud or button, a new 
one given in exchange. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 
wile resier adie a 


and settings is so wide 
that you should see this 
booklet in order to give 
full range to your choice, 
It illustrates the Larter 
line and tells what studs A Larter Vest Button 
and buttons should be 
worn on all occasions. Free on request. 
Lt Larter Studs and Buttons are sold by 
jewelers everywhere. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write us for name of one who can. , 


Larter & Sons, 23 Maiden Lane, NewYork 








0 The 6% ‘Secured Certificates sa j 
by this company afford unquestioned 
safety for funds. 
Write for our booklet “F,” which 
) explains the advaritages of investing 
by this plan. 


SALT LAKE SECURITY ¢ TRUST C0] 
u CAPITAL £ SURPLUS $ $400.000 00 ALT LAKE CITY 


UVC CCUUCOUNUNNINOOUIOn aU « 








150 #282 FINGERS 


Heady Hang: up 


DON’T BLAME 

YOUR RAZOR 

when the fault is with your face. 

The Luxury will make any 

razor you have give a de- 
lightful shave. 

Softens the beard better 

than the hand. No 

muss. Its fairylike fin- 

gers carry the lather right 


down where the razor cuts, 

"This prevents pulling, saves the 

razor’s edge, and the gentle but invigorating massage 
quickly develops a firm, healthy skin, proof against 


shaving irritation. 
LATHER 


LUXURY srusu 


prevents blackheads; stops ingrowing beard. Fingers 
of softest Para rubber. Brush of choicest French 
— blended with pure badger hair, vulcanized in 
hard rubber—cannot pull out. 
BOOK—“Well Lathered Is Half Shaved"--FREE 
If your dealer hasn’t the Luxury, send his name and 
00 and we will mail one Pee more If you are willing 
ba with it after a month’strial, return it and we 
refund your money. Only a cent a shave a year. 
LUXURY SALES COMPANY. 384 River St.,Troy,N.Y. 
304 E.T. Bank Building, Montreal, Canada. 






ITHE. LITERARY DIGEST 


ing people consider that the Payne-Aldrich 
Bill “was no real redemption of the pledge 
of the Republican party.” Revision of the 
tariff had been demanded and had been prom- 
ised, but what the country got was “a 
churning-over of schedules: with a little 
rearrangement here and there, but no real 
revision, at least no real revision downward.” 
Friends of the PaynesAldrich measure have 
hoped that prosperity “would smooth down 
the opposition to the bill and eventually cause 
the country to become satisfied with it, 
but this has not come to pass.’ The writer 
says further: fee 7B 

“The country oe been fairly prosperous, 
it is true, but early in the’ year so sharp 
a check was administered to the upturti 
in things that the ‘attention of the peo- 
ple at large has been Very forcibly. directed. 
to the tariff and tariff: matters. - Instead 
of people becoming -more satisfied with the 
tariff work done by the last .Congréss, dis- 
satisfaction has grown, and a rapidly. 
Nor have even the Republican leaders 
failed to see the handwriting on the wall. 
Without hesitation it can be said that in the 
innermost circles it.is-now admitted that a 
bad mistake was made and that. at the next 
session of Congréss a real revision of the 
tariff will have to take place.” 


SOME NEW BONDS 


One of the largest trust companies of 
New York has issued ‘a list of bonds which 
it can “recommend ‘to the average business 
man and those ‘who desire to invest their 
surplus funds ‘safely and advantageously.” 
The list has’ been compiled witha view to 

“intrinsic strength, combined with an at- 
tractive income return.” Inasmuch as the 
list contains not only the title of the bond, the 
rate of interest and the date of maturity, but 
the approximate yield at current prices, 
readers may find the list interesting. It 
will be observed that the amount of yield 
varies from 4.35 to 6 per cent. on the invest- 
ment. Nearly all these bonds are offered at 


INDUSTRIAL Bonps 








Gen. Rubber Co. Guar. July 1, 
Debent. Bonds ..... 44% 1915 5.90% 
Victor» American Fuel . 
Co. First and ‘Refund- Feb. 1, 
ing Mortgage Bonds. 6% * 1940 ~-6% 
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near par, the most of them being slightly 


STORAJTOLLING 


Gus DYN e39) 2e)0> 


AN EMINENT MEDICAL AU- 
THORITY SAYS: 


*“ The passengers as well as the 
driver (of a motor car) should pay 
especial attention to the muscular sup- 
port of the abdominal viscera just as 
they sisould in railway cars, or in a 
carriage, or any conveyance, since the 
jolting of the. vehicle over ruts and ob- 
structions in the road tends to produce 
prolapse of the stomach, kidneys, intes- 
tines and liver, if the spinal and ab- 
dominal muscles are not kcpt in proper 
balance of contraction. Neglect of this 
simple precaution may also lead to the 
dislocation 6f the kidneys by a severe 
jolt which occurs while muscles and 
ligaments supporting these organs are 
unduly relaxed.”’ 

Use this antidote- - 

THE 


SHOCK ABSORBER 
and you'll need no cure. 

The Truffault-Hartford positively elim- 
inates jolt, jar and vibration, It imparts a 
smooth, easy motion to an automobile 
even when the road is extremely rough. 

It Labey bee, comfort and in so doing 
conserves health 

You'll marvel at the difference in the rid- 
ing quires of your car deforeand after 
it is Truffault-Hartford-equipped. 

We can fit any car and make 
any car fit for any road 
HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO. 
EDW. V. HARTFORD, Pres. 
137 Bay St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Branches : 
New: ¥orks;212-284'W. 88th St. 
Philadelphia: 250 N. Broad St. 
Boston : 319 Columbus Ave. 
Chicago: 1458 Michigan Ave. 
“Newark, N. 5.c:289°Halsey St: 





THE SIGN 


OF THE TRUPFAULT- 
HARTFORD AGENCY 








below par: 
RAILROAD BONDS 
Approx. 
Issue. Rate. Maturity. leld. 
| Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Divisional First Lien 
and General Mortgage July 1, 
DONGB 852 ees 4% 1944 4.35% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul bn Deben- July 1, 
ture Bonds......... 4% 1934 4.45% 
Balt. & O. ™ R., Pitts., 
Lake Erie & W. Va. 
System Refunding Nov. 1, 
on. SGD Barer genen 4% 1941 4.45% 
Spokane: International - 
Ry. First Mortgage July 1, 
Ee. Pee ok 5% 1955 4.72% 
Rio. Grande Western 
Ry. First Consoli- Apr. 1, 
dated Bonds ....... 4% [949 4.86% 
Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. 45- Year Nov. 
Mortgage Bonds.....° 5% 1952" 4.88% 
SHort-TeRM Nores 
Balt. & Ohio R. R. June 1, 
3-Year Secured Notes 44% 1913 4.90%; 
hon Ry. 3-Year eb. 1, 
pea ore wer 5% 1913 5.65% 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT Bonps 
Semiannually 
Chieoan, Rock [arene & from 
Pac. Ry. Equ: jipm aed Nov. 1, 
Bonds, Series ‘ - 44% _1916,to 4.80% 
May 1, 1925 
: Semiannually 
Seaboard Air Line cone! 
Equipment __ Bonds, June 
Serge 08 53 ok 5% 1911, a 4.90% 
June 1, 1917 
te 





Drive 30 Days Fee 
Through Mud, Rain 


Snow, Hail and Wind 






Use the Cozy Ca b in all sorts of weather with- 
aying us oné penny. 
f at the end of a month you don’t think this 
Cozy Cab the best, cleanest, finest looking and 
‘most complete open or closed buggy you ever 
saw, then return it to us and we will pay the 
‘ht both ways. 
hree easy movements, thirty seconds of 
abe. transform the — from an opento a 
storm proof buggy—and you don’t have to stop 
@ horse. Six big windows let you see on ail 
sides when the Cozy Cab is closed. 
Let us tell you about our amazing free offer. 


_ : Write today. : 
Fouts & Hunter C Mig., Co. 


at Dept. L-i, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


out 
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a Indies 


With the utmost pleasure and comfort, 
meeting all individual requirements: 


Three Delightful Cruises 


leaving New York, January 24, February 25 
and March 28, 1911, by the 12,500 ton S. S. 
MOLTKE to the i Main, West 
Indies, Panama Canal, Nassau and Ber- 
muda. Two cruises of 28 days’ duration, 
$150and up. One cruise, 16 days, $85 and up. 


Also Cruises to the Orient, South 
America and Around the World. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
ry HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


41 and 45 Broadway, N.Y. 


St. Louis 
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The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treat: 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 


For complete information address 
Berkshire Hills Sanatorium, North Adams, Massachusetts 























** A picture of Washington, both informing and en- 
tertaining.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


WASHINGTON 


Its Sights and Insights 
By HARRIET EARHART MONROE 
A chatty, entertaining guide to the National 
Capital, full of anecdote and unconventional 
description. 


“ This is an extraordinarily readable account of the 
great capital.” — Lutheran Observer, Phila. 
I2amo, Cloth. 184 Pa, ages of Text & 
v4) Pages of Inserted Illustrattons. 
Price, $1.00, net; by maz, $1.09. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.,New York 














The Stars and Constellations; or 
Astronomy Without a Teacher 


A Novel Way of Locating the Principal Bodies 
of the Heavens Without Maps or Instruments 
By ROYAL HILL 


An original method by which all the more 
conspicuous stars, constellations, and other objects of 
interest in the heavens, that are visible to the naked 
eye, can be easily and certainly identified w#thout 
Instruments, Globes, or Maps, including a novel and 
simple invention—a ‘perpetual time-table wherewith a 
child may ‘*tell the stars” at any hour on any clear 
night. Super-royal fine paper, large 4to, cloth, size 
g inches =: 12 aan with gilt designs, two charts and 
14 cuts, rice $1.00, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 











NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS 


MAGNIFICENT 10,000- TON 
Southern Pacific 


Steamships 


ALWAYS A DELIGHTFUL TRIP 
Sailings Wednesdays and 
Saturdays from Either Point 
$35.00.9% $60.00 tou 
$63.00 “Sy RAL’ 
Convincing Literature 


Yours for the asking 


L, H. NUTTING, G. P. A. 
366, 1158 or | Broadway 
New York 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
CHAIR 


questions concerning 


In this correct 
we of wen te Fon & WagnaleSundard Dit. ty is come, 


“Jj. S.,” Grand Junction, Colo.—‘‘ Plea. 
the meaning and derivation of the word ‘bh! 
as a yy to certain of the seats surrou: 
baseball field. 


This term is defined in the StanpaRD Dicvioy- 
ARY (p. 206, col. 1) as ‘‘an outdoor uncover: seat 
or stand for spectators: commonly in the p|iral,’” 
Its derivation is the same as that of the word 
‘bleach,’ from the Anglo-Saxon word blaec.in, to 
become pale. Reference is thereby made io the 
bleaching effects of the elements upon the exposed 
seats. 

“C.D. D,, ’ Benton, Pa.—‘‘ Kindly state whciher 
the word ‘rotation’ can be used synonymously 
with ‘succession,’ as in the sentence Phe boy 
found three wormy chestnuts in rotation.’ 


The word ‘‘rotation’’ conveys a similar meaning 
to that of the word ‘‘succession,” in the sense of a 
following of things consecutively; but an addi- 
tional sense of a successive return of time or events 
is indicated by the former word, which would pre- 
clude its use in the sentence cited. This distinc- 
tion may be noted in the case of a succession of 
crops, and a rotation of crops, the latter signifying 
the return of specified crops in a regular sequence, 
the former merely indicating a series of crops, one 
after another, without regard to their return in 
an established order. 


“E. C. B.,”” Belmont, N. H.—‘‘ Kindly give an 
explanation "of the pronoun and relative in the 
two following sentences: ‘He to whom obstacles 
are opportunities and difficulties a test of strength, 

-. is a typical American.’ ‘Often the appar- 
ently selfish man is he whom exacting circumstance 
has forced to be intent apen: his task . . . so that 
absorption in every task . becoraes the habit 
of his life.’ 


There are several general rules represented in 
these two sentences that will explain the construc- 
tion of the relative in its connection with the pro- 
noun. Altho relative pronouns agree with their 
antecedents in gender, person, and number, their 
case is determined by their use in the sentence. 
In the first sentence, ‘‘he” is in the nominative 
case because it is the subject of the verb is. 
‘“‘Whom” is in the objective case, object of the 
preposition to, according to the rule that ‘‘a noun 
or a pronoun made the object of a preposition is 
governed by it in the objective case.’’ In the sec- 
ond sentence, the relative is the object of the active- 
transitive verb has forced and is therefore in the 
objective case. In regard to this construction, 
Goold Brown's ‘‘Grammar of English Grammars” 
states that ‘‘a relative or an interrogative pronoun 
is commonly placed at the head of its clause, and 
of course it precedes the verb which governs it.” 


“E. G. R.,”’ Northboro, Mass.—(1) ‘Is it 
to say that a preposition ‘takes an object? ‘or in- 
stance, in the sentence, ‘The book is on the table,’ 
is the noun table the object of the preposition on? 
(2) Kindly parse the word ‘home’ in the sentence, 

‘I am going home.’ 


(1) A preposition is defined as ‘‘a word which 
shows the relation between the noun or pronoun 
following it, and some other word in the sentence.” 
A similar ruling reads, ‘‘ A noun or a pronoun made 
the object of a preposition is governed by it in the 
objective case,’’ and it is therefore correct to state 
that a noun is the ‘‘object”’ of the preposition. 

(2) The noun ‘‘home”’ in the sentence submitted 
is used in the capacity of an adverb, and may be 
parsed as such. Goold Brown’s ‘‘Grammar of 
English Grammars” gives the general rule that 
‘some particular instances may be quoted in which 
other parts of speech seem to take the nature of 
adverbs, so as either to become such, or to ve ap- 
parently used for them; ... as, ‘He will come 
home to-morrow.’ ”’ 

“C. G. H.,"”” New York, N. Y.—‘‘Could either of 
the followi ing expressions i correctly used in the 


sentence, ‘I can sharpen a pencil as good as (or as 
well as) that’?’”’ 


Both of these expressions are recorded in the 
STANDARD DicrTionary (p. 121, col. 1), and either 
one is-correct. The grammatical construction is 
explained as follows: ‘‘To [the conjunction] as, 
corrésponds as; with an adjective or an adverb to 


’ give 
icher* 
ling @ 


roper 





express the equality of degree.’ 
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